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» V • 

In 1968 Ldssar Gotkin establishfed the Interdependent Learning Model (ILM) . The" model is one pf the 

, fourteen original Innovative approkchea to mly Chiidhgod Education that have participated tot over a de- 
cade (in the Mted States Department of Educatioh's national Follow Through -program. Follow Through, a colh- 
prehensive .program similar to Head start, was designed to enhance the education of children in kihdergatten 
through the third grade from low^inconie families. The Department it Education support's the developers of 
the educational models at universities, colleges, and Regional Educational Laboratories; and the school sy- 

. stems that-through their 'affiliations with the sponsoring institutions-use the various approaches. 
' • ' ' ■ ■ , ' ■ 1 4 

f ■ 1 

From 1968 to 1972 Nfew York University sponsored the ILM. 'it was one of the projects in the Universl- ' 
ty!s Institute for Developmental Studies. In 1971 Lassar Gotkin d^ed. In 1973 the model was t/ans*ofred to 
the New York City University Graduate 'School's 'Commufllty Research J Service Center, under the direction of 
Harold Freeman, Jr.-who continued syst:ematically to develop and refine the nodel's methods. The CUNY Grad- 
' uate School sponsored th^ ILM until 1976,, when it was again transferred-this tiipe ttfFordham University's 
Graduate School of Education, in spite of these institutional changes the ILM staffs have consistently per- 
formed four essential functions: provided training in the model's philosophy and practices for teachers, 
administrators and parents; "developed formative evaluation, training, ^and prototype curriculum materials; 
monitored' implementation; and tevaluat'ed the\effects of thp model's methods on children*. The maintenance of 
this fourfoW thrust has resulted in a relatively complete-though «ar less than perfect-model-. The ILM is 
^ no longer a didactic experiment. The value of its philosophy, its teaching methods, its materk]^, and its 

Since 1968 the. ILM has been implemented in , two public ischool projepts; one i$ Atlanta, Georgia; and 
. one in^Uew York City's Community School District\3. In 1977 the Atlanta project was certified a8,exeB?)lary 
by the Department of Education 's Joipt Dissemination Review Panel. The project's validation ^was based on 
formal evi(^ence of the model's extraordinarily positive effects on the children in six ILM schools in that ' 
system. The Atlanta project was subsequently awarded a federal grant to establish a Resource Center for 
. €duca,tors throughout the nation. M Center staff Engages primarily in disseminating information about the 
\ im, fed training administrators and teachers who wish to adopi the educational approach. The Resource 
Center-called" "Games Children Play... "-operates within the Department of Education's National Diffusion 
Network (NDN). 3o far, fifteen school systems and. day \care programs have adopted the ILM^ teaching-learning 
processes. These fifteen adoption projects-llocated in rural, small town, and inner city urban comillunities 
-serve children up to the sixth grade from low-, middle-, and upper-income families. 
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The Interdependent Learning Model Is a comprehensive approach to full-day i^trurt/on for preschool 
through grade six tljat focuses on hoi) ohildjcen Um^ and can be used to reorganize and strengthen most pre- 
school and elementary School curricula. The model's processes place equal emphasis 'on teachinf children 
academic skills and certain values, attitudes, and behaviors. It uses a classroom management system that ii 
bafed on a coherent, complementary set of social interactions combined'with games and' play as the formal 
instructional method to teach children.* interdependence; independence; cooperation; postive self-concepts; 
positive attitudes toward learning; learning-howrto-learn skills; effective comnunication and observational 
skills; and the full array of traditional basic academic skills. The' activities and methods des.igned to 

, achieve these developmental goals are expressed, in terms bf the cultures, environments, and conmunities of 

' the children in an ILM classroom. ^ ^ 

Because its educational goals include the formation' pf attitudes and the agquisit/in of concepts M 
skUlB,',t;i6 m is wt a BmpUt etmightfomd'^cumoulm mdel Nevertheless, 'it wis obvious from the 
very beginning that if the unique form of instruction-games and/play-was to be used sicessfuUy, the im 
'Staff would have to develop training njaterials that teachers could also use as ex^amples if th^ model's pro- 
cesses, and of the game materials they^ere required to create to engage the individual learning styles and' 
needs, of their students. That Reasoning led to the development of this manual, the otheij in this series,' 
and the Stmt/Folk/limidal Gmes manuals. Although thes^^ manuals contain an abundance of materials, they 
were only inten(ited to suggest the unlimited universe of game and content possibilities thit may be used to 
t^ach, not asj finite cytricula. In all cases, school system curriculum gui4es will providfe the specific 
subject Battel: ^hat may be included in the games at each g^ade or age. / . 



ELOPHENT OF THE CONVERSATION GAMES 



In the history of the ILM telHing-learning processes, gtiid'ing children towards the acquisition of /A 
effective communication skills has always been of primary importance. The urgency with which this feattte 1 
of the model was emphasized derived from then-current research (ca,, 1968) showing that in traditioiiC 61e- - 
mentary school classrooms, teachers: dominated almost all conmunication episodes; initiated dialogues, 
talked the greatest percentage of time, and conttolled the personal interactions and subject matter; rarely 
(iiscussed feelings and interpersonal relationships; and, generally, asked children stereotyped, closed-end, 
factual type questions. ' . > 

# 

At the same time other studies showed that creating educational environments in which young childrto 
^wre encouraged-through ordinary verbal coramunication-to Ihare their thoughts, experiences, opinions, and 
irtfonation tended to further their cognitive development,, gave them a firmer grasp of the^ objective world, 
ani^increased their problem-solving abilities. These latter findings were not -surprising to Aemb^s of the 



group, who had witnessed-even in cursoi^ field' obseryations-the constant vetbal exchange of iijeas'/ 
questions, word play, repartee, and^'instruction among children^ play. Since the group had alrtfad^ de- 
cided, to develop *a cohesive set^f formal teachi^ methods iSwed chiefly on the Culture of Cl|ildhood', it 
' seemed logical, to .incl)ide Some forms of games and play requiring communication between childr^ii,. and between 
, children- and teache^T Changing the traditional flow or pattern of oral communication would enhance the 
.children's Earning and, more importaptly, fit perfectly into the structured, but "open classroom" environ- 
ment the gr^p had 'choseii as the vehicle for tfie. mode V? teaching-learning processes. ^ 

The first attempts to reconcile what was known abdut. children's readiness and. capacity for sustained 
orai'comAunioation and the usual suppi!essi«n of it in classrooms was the, |nacted Communication Curriculupi. 
In,19ei8 Ann Shaw began the primary work on the Curriculum. It was introduced to ILM teaching teams (i.e., 
certified teachers and teacher aides or assistants); and childten ,that same year. The purposes of th6 En- • 
acted Communication Curriculum was to promote the sharing .of Me&s and feelings and to increase the levels 
T)f creative expres^oii among^children. Thesgjoals were realized in the Curriculum through building sensory 
awareness ai|[ eifcouraging spontaneous dramatic improvisation! Both movement and miniature simulated socio- 
dramatic en^ronments were usid to stimulate children to imagine, role-pljyj, and verbalise affect and other 
dimensions of their experience. - . • " ' ' ' ■ • 

r Maurie Ayllon later expanded the Enacted Curriculum, which had been enthusiastically received and im- 
plemented by teachers and children at the model's 'two projects |- However, even as the Enacted Communication 
activities were being used the m\/Staff saw the need for | cuiriculum that would focus lore on the develop- 
ment ofYchildren's verlpal skills, as a means of freeing the youngest chiiyiren's thought processes from thfe 
fetters of individual subjective experiences and interpretation. ' ' ■ * 

■ ^ , ■ 

The staff's motivation to construct an oral communication, curriculum was spurred by several other fac- 
tors: models , like the ILM were developed' as intervint;ipns % alternative educational strategies f(fc econom- 
ically disa^antaged children, who.typically found it diffillt to master academic subjects 'through tradi- 
tional, st^dard curriculum methods and had poor records of academic achievements. Teachers' low expecta- 
tions and/negative attitudes were hf Id to be criticar influences; on the children's performance in school and 
on tests If their knowledgev^l^ skills. These were said to combine with the' children's "different social 
orientatioh, qiltijres, world-yiews, and lack of proficiency in "standard" English as muUiple causes of 
their academic failure. Exisling language ^rts programs: were, considered and rejected as inappropriate to 
the model's philosophy, methods, and classroom, management procedures. ~ Instead^ the new curriculum was con-, 
ceived as a, natural, child-centered means of simultaneously extending children's verbal fluency and facili- 
tating their cognitive development. , 

■ As one might expect of a ^roup committed to creative innovation, the curriculum was not intended to 
altfer the children's speech in i^ fundamental way. That approach would have tended to inhibit their ex- 
pressive, creative use of speech, It would also. have caused Vexing, potentially conflictful problems if the 



teaching, adulLts, drawn largely from the sane dialect coranunities fis the bl-ack and white children at the pro- 
jects, w6re asked to inplement a language program alien to their normal (thpugh often.suiconscious) language 
vsage- systems. Given these realities, the goal' of the curriculum was to use language in-^ay and,;gaii»s as' 
a medium, to- teach and reinforce logical ai|lyses; questi^ing; organizing information; inSfential reasoning 
meihofy;! association; rple-^aying; problefi?solving; attentive, observational, and decision-making skills;' 
language flueficyi creativi^; expressiveness; and cooperation. 

. T|ie project administrators, trainers and teaching teams agreed that the curriculum was necessary; that* 
the cognikve and social skills the games wo^uld embrace could be of immense benefit to 'the children. With 
. the protft staffs' support Lassaf Gotitin and Bonnie Markham applied for anj^ received a federal grant, in 
i^^O' ^develop theCommunication^OMculto. Bonnie Markliam and Marcia Newfield were given the major res- 
ponsibjlitx for devising "the basic stluctur8/and content'pf the n^w curriculum, planned as a series.of game 
formats into which many different ^subjects might be incorporated. However , in the spirit of cooperation 
that charafcteriz^ all p materiils developndjit, other menbers of the staff-Jack Victor, Don Wblff, Judy 
Brown, Esther Fink, Carolyn Jarvis,' Carol. Edwards, Patricia Hall, and Ellis Richardson-assisted at various 
tifnes more or less in the conception; conduction, |nd' in-house tests of the communication games. . 

/ Dr. Markham and Ms., Newfield carefully researched their subject, devised the formats and exanples of 
/specific games, analyzed the comminication skills inherent in them, then tested (i.e., played) the games 
/ with other staff 'members. Following "that initial phase the formats and games were us^d in a full-scale 
field test 'with teacl^ers and children at the projects; teacher trainers^ music, art, and speech teachers; 
parents and children; school administrators; graduate and undergraduate education studeiitsi groups of ado-, 
lescents; and cuniculum developers. Th^ Atlanta project director, the instructional coordinators, teacher 
trainers and the project disseminator; the teachers and children at the New York Project contributed many - 
ideas, helpful comments, and encourageiient during the field tests. ^ ' • 

■ '. , . , . ■ ■ . ■• •^ , :. 

As a result, of the field tests over forty formats and illustrative games were finally selected for the 
im teaching teams and children. ,The formats were sequenced according to specific sets of learning objec- 
tives and levels of difficulty. There were three levels; each with its owi internal sequence of least to 
most complex formats. During the 1972-73 school year Dr.> Markham and Ms. Newfield trained the project teach- 
er trainers and-teaching teams to use the final versions of , the first two levels, People Tims, and Expen- 
enoee^ The next year the project staffs were taught how to train teachers to use the third level, the set 
ot Solutim qssiks. * ' ' . 

A part of the original plan was to prepare a Coiranunication Curriculum Handbook-a self-contained cq!l- 
lection of the formats and prototype games, with instructions how to use them-for tKe project staffs aiM 
for teachers elsewhere. The preparation of the Handbook began in 1973. In April 1974 the first version J)f 
the Handbook, which contained fifteen of the 'People Times formats, was completed and distributed to the pro- 
ject classrooms. Further development cjf the Handbook was delayed, how^r, as Da. Markham, then Ms. New- 



'^fielcl left, the staff, and the model wias transferred from the CUNY Graduate School to Fordham University. 

In 19^6 the ta^ of preparing ana'producing the final visions of the Handbook w^s assigned to Ms. 
Carolyn JazVls. At that time it was decided to divide the rather ^arge collection of Handbook materials in- 
' to three manuals, which were giVen the less formal title CONVERSATION GAMES. Ms. Jarvis reorganized the 
origiijjil formats and reduced much of the ^introductory material. The first two manuals, hofle Tmee and EX' 
^enmes, with illustrations by Mr. Nathaniel Pinkney, were published in 1978'. Owing to decreased fedferal 
funding and staff reductions-Ms. ^Jarvis left the sponsor staff in 1978~the third Handbook, Solutions^ was 
not published until 1981. ' • ' • ' ;v 

Ms. Gloria Armstrong and I edited^ tk original Solutions formats, atjded some new gMiSnd other mate-' 
riils. Margie Frem illustrated the manual. . Nitza Rodriguez— a veritable fountain of patiSice, determina- 
tion, and skill— assisted in designing the manuall, and typed ^Jhe, many dr'ajts of th'e.reyised manuscripts., 

• During the long and arduous development of the CONVERSAflOtf GAMES, manuals a significant event occurred: 
in 1979/the U.S; Office of Educaj^ion added listening and speaking skills, i.e., oral comnunication, to its 
list of "Basic Skills." The belated inclusion of oral communication with the "three R's" confirmed the* va- 
lidity of the decision the ILM staff' ma^de a decade earlier to develop these prototype materials i6r teachers 
and children, Confirmation has also come* from another source: since the publication of the first two ma- 
nuals, the demand for them has increased stea(^ily. The CONVERSATION GAMES are now^used in over thirty 
schoor systems and prMchool centers. As educators recognize more, fully the criticarneed to teach young 
cl^ildren effective oral communication skills— for its social benefits and as a means of furthering cd^nltive 
and letacognitive competence-demand for the manuals will undoubtedly increase. For the. children's sake, 
I hope that, prediction is realized. V- ' ' ;V • '' ■ ' */ 

Harold Freeman, Jr. ' , ) ' 

Director - ^ • . ' ' . , ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



I. Gaines And The Interdependent Learning Model 
LEARNING THROUGH GAMES 



Lthough most adults played games .as children, they are often not aware that children still play many 
of the^ame games or variations of them, - -niey also probably do not realize tha£ some forms o^t of these 
games h^e been played for centuries. mI|s painted inside ancient Egyptian tombs, ^Grecian statues carved 



before 30(| :b.C., and manuscripts written during the days of th^ltoman Empire portray many games that chil- 
^ dren play today. Many of these games still contain traces of ancient words, practices, and beliefs. Games 
based on spLh and thought-like riddles, Pig Latin and other languages that children invent and play so 
intensely at certain ages-have existed for countless centuries. \ 

Throughout time games have served a variety of functions for chil(iren of different cultures and differ- 

« " ^ 

ent age,groups. Some researchers believe that many traditional childreil'f games originally were religious ' 
ceremonies and rituals th^ had great significance and were participated in by largj w^iq of people. 
JuB^-rope games are thought to have started with the jumping dances and contests onceMd during^ planUn^ 
'seasons to promote the growth of the crops. "Jackstones" are a modern form of knucklebones, the metatarsal 
bones of sheep used in West Asian and European cultures to foretell the future. These are but two of the 
many similarities between children ^§s^ame? and ancient folk practices. It is also probable .that ancient 
children's games reflected social systems and institutions in much the same way that banking an^i real estate 
are reflected in modern game^ like Monopoly, which help prepare c^ldren to participate inftoday's consumer- 



oriented society in the United States, where tiie concepts of private property and acquisition^ are'basic 



The comnon element found in all play and games is that they permit children to experience, practice 
•learn, and 'make errors without serious consequences, to themselves. These are, however, other 'Similarities 

» \ — 

■ anang all of the gaes'that children play: They are natural activities that help children master.many of 
the anxieti^i and confjpts associated with social and psychological development; they contribute to the ^ 
development df the children's intellectual, linguistic, and physical competence,- and they provide a context 

. ml* 

i ♦ . ■ ' ' ' 

' in which children can organize and integrate iriaividual and group experiences. Equally important, play is ^ 
a", joyful and personally rewarding activity. * » 

• ' s TRANSACTIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL GAMES (Tigrf 

Since 1970 the staff of' the ILM has devoted a gr|at deal of effort to developing anTipproach that would 
enable teachers to use games easily and suc^ssfully as part of the teaching-learning process. To accom- 
. pUsh this end,, the ILM staff has developed Transactional Instructional Games (TIGs)'-fwhich include Street/ 
Folk/Musical Games, Cpnversatioli Gants, and Table Games. As well as teaching and reinforcing academic and 
physical skillSt^TIG^also reinforce the, social values that are central to the ILM, such as coop^rAtion 
indepe^idence, interc|6pendes(ice, arid_ respect for individuahdiffM^^ ^ 

. Essentially, TIGs exHibiJ^'all' the features that characterize games in general. However, there are four 
addijoill features that give them J;heir distinc|ve.pharacte{: (D^They are^ designed specifically, to teach 
acaclemic skills and can be easily adapted 'to a wide variitj^ academic content. (2) They"are based on the 
priRpiples of programmed instruction. (3) They facilitate the trar^ of control from teacher to children ' 
■ by* the process of Teaching-From-Within. (4) They , are p.layed; cooperatively or non-competitively Mev eom- 
^etitivelyh" ^ v 

■ • -21^ 22 " 



U 



TIGS AND ACADEMIC CONTENT 



:G8 are^tesignea specifically to provide instnction, motivation, and Minforcenent' for acadeaic .con- 



tent Ihd, unliJte^st cononercially made educational gatees, can be adapted to a wiie range of acadeaia stib- 
jects and learning objectives/ 



PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION ' ; \ 

, The phrase "pro^ramned instructi6rt(' often symbolizes' elaborate machines and preceded matei^ials that are 
concrete expressions of,* mechanistic approach to education. However, the principles that.undei^i^ pro- 
grammed instruction can, be adiipted to a variety of educational techniques. ' Put simply r 'these priijciples 
include: ' ' , '\ 

Clm $peii>fieation of OhjeotiveB: Both |he childri and the teacher should have-a clear and-niutual 
understanding of what the learner is expected to know or do as a result; of the learning activity. Wh^n ' 
using TIGs, it is not necessary (and perhaps not advisable) to tell children in advance, what' the leading 

« 

objective of a particular game is. In most cases, to do so would diminish the natural, relaxed attitude ■ 
that children bring to games, and that makes games such a viable teaching technique.' However, it is appro^ 
priate, after the game has be^n played, to make a statement to t)ie effect ^that "The ga^e certainly was fun, 
and m aUo learned hm to organize Mngs iidifment mys," Another possiblity is to ask the ch||iren 
what they thought tJ^y learned from the game. 

. Dividing Each Objeotive.into SvJb-Ohjeotme: Each objective is divided into small steps (sub-objec- 
tives) that give the child an opportunity to/respond after only a small piece of information has been pre- 
sented. Sub-objectives ensure that the student* is not flooded with more information than he or she is able . 



to absorb. . • ' " . 

^^equendng Sub-ObjeoUm in a Ikgioal Order; objectives define what the learner will know or be able 

to do. Sequencing ipecifi^s how the objective will be achieved, i.e., the route the learner will take. ' 

• \ p. ■ . * • • 

jSub-objectiv^s,Wefore, mast follow a Weal order, with each one.flowing from and building on the pre- 
ceding one. ,ln most instances, sub-objectives will ini^ease in complexity' as the instniition gets closer to 
• the final objec^ve. * 

' ElidHng 'the /^otive miQipation of Eoch Student: All children areVven an opportunity 'to respond 

>" - ' ■ . ' ' 

overtly to each step. These responses -provide the teacher with direct evidence of each child's mastery of 

the material and^determine whethen a child needs more practice. The teacher's responsibility is tb develop 
those teacjiing techniques that will help children "learn .the correct responses, * \ ' : - ' 
. , ^ hoviding Foeitive Feedback: Each child must be informed whether his or her response is correct, par- 
tially correct, or completely incorreit. .Correct responses rather than'erroi;8 should be emphasized. How- 
ever, when a response is incorrect or only partially correct, the reason should be carefully. explained to 
the student. Games, by their very nature, elicit active participation and feedback. The student imnediate- 
ly knows whether or not his or her response is correct based on the responses of the teacher and/or other 
students, and whether or« not he or she is able to move forwarcHn the game. 

tig's,' whether Street/Folk/Musical Gamw, Conversation Games,<or Table Games, are .designed to incor- 
porate these principles. * • 

• ♦( J ' . 

TEACHING-FROM-WITHIN 

. .. // 

Khetber chlldrei) will flijT a gaae enioyabls and. educational depends to a Urge extent on how the teadi- 



eriintroducee the game. ■ * 

> ■ . 

Basicalb, there are two approaches that teachers can follow. In one the teacher assumes the role of, 
• . ' ' ' (. • . • ■ 

an outsider wto directs the players by stating the rules and procedures and fnstncting the children how to 

respond «t each step. In the second approach, which in the IW is called Teaehlng-Proin-within, the teach- 
•er demonstrates how the game is played by actively participating in the game with the children. Control of 
the game is transferred from the teacher to the students as soon as they, demonstrate that they haye learned 
' the rules and' i)^cedure8. • . 

When introducing new games by. Teaching-Proii-Within, the following processes are used: ' 

1. The teacher is one of the players, I ' 

2. The teacher describes the rules if the game q^he play goes on. , • . * , 

3. The teacher enqourageB the players to verbalize thp rules as they play. 

4. The teacher verbalizes the problem-solving processes she i? using in ^playing the game. ' 

5. The teacher encourages the children to verbalize their problem;solving processes. ' ' 

, 6. The teacher assists the children to improve their answers "by .reinforcing what is correct and leading 
them to modify what is incorrect. •. V • 

7. The teacher intentionally makes mistakes and accejjts correction from the children. 

8. The teacher asks for help from the children. , * ] 

9. The children are encouraged to initiate questions when they do not understand; 

10. The teacher encourages the children to help each other. ' ' • 

11. The teacher gradually turns the gapie over to the children. : ' ' 
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12. After all the children have nasteired the rules of the game/ the teacher transfers control to then and 
they continue to my without supervision. 

* I * * * 

13. Once tha: studenjie^have demonstrated mastory^alld are playing the game on their own, -the teacher monitors 
the q^e p'erio^lically to make certain the procedures are being followed correctly. 

COOPERATION 

1 ' !■ ■ 

%* 

Successful competition is perhaps the most basic value in our society. As a result, competitive atti- 
tudes and behavior dominate almost every sphere of every child's life, Schools, as primary socializing 
agents, have a reward system (grades, recognition) based almost exclusively on successful ccnpetition. Re- 

4 

search has shown, however, that competition has negative effects on learning and achievement for most chil- 
dren aj Well as on interpers9nal relations and personal adjustment. « . , 

Tiffs, ]M(k m a central featm'of the lUi, m designed to k played ooopemtivitj^oT wn-oowp^ti- 
iikly, fhey m oamietent dth m undevlijing value of the lUi whioh holds Ukat ooo^eration ie essenHal 
to the opml gmth of.indmdtiaU (and eodety) and that a ooo^mtiw, nm-oompetitive atwospto w, 
foT mat children^ the met conducive for leming, 

The outstanding characteristics of TIGs, whether cooperative or non-competitive, is ''that there are no 
winners or losers. The players, instead of being motivated by ths desire to defeat other players, are mo- 

tivated by the desire for mastery of the game rules, mastery of the content of the game, and the achieve- 

■ ■ ■ . • ■. 

nent pf the game's objective. 



The difference between cooperative and non-competitive TIGs, is subtle but significant. In cooperative 

games the objective can be reached only if the players work together as a unit. In non-competitive games 
01 



IQ 



players nay nutke individual contributions 'to the acconplislment of the game's objective. In both eoopera- 



tive and non-conpetitive TI6» the proceaures encourage players to help and teach one another and a game is 
not complete uiitll all players have reached the game's objective. 

Because nost American children have been oriented in oonipetitive ways of thinking and behaving, teacb- 
ers must tiSU great care to underscore the cooperative and/or non-oonipttitive. natui;e of TiGs. The ^st 
crucial factor is that teachers themselves be comnitted to cooperative values. When introducing TIGs in 

.'^ ; , ■ ' . . . i'.- 

their clasiltoons, teachers should explore with their students the leaning and importance of;.'^ooperation. 



The manner "and level of the discussion will, of course, depend on the children's age and maturity. However, 

even pre-schoor children can ea.sil;^iearn what cooperation means. Through tlje use of simulations and role 

o • . ■ - . . , , , 

. ■ I' ■ ' 

playing, both young and older children can be led to an understanding oi cooperation and how it differs 

from competition. They might be asked such leading guestio|| asj What id war? What is a baseball game? 

Prize fighting? Building a bridge? How does it f^el to win? Ho*^|0m, feel to lose? 'what are examples 

of things that we cannot accomplish alone (or that it is easier or i^we enjoyable to do with someone else)? 

What is sharing? How does cooperation benefit individuals, the poonunity, and society? The goal is to help 

children recognize the personal rewards and social importance of cooperation. 

All TIGs should incorporate the following cooperative processes: , . 

1. Children should help one another find the correct response. However, help should tx)t be offered unless 
it is requested. ' (Teachers^duld inform children that /it is permissible to ask for help, but only 
after they have done their best to find the correct response by themselves^) • 

* 

2. If a player makes an incorrect response, the garni should not continue until the correct response is 



given (hy th« playw at turn, andther player, or the teacher). 

3. The player who has given an incorrect response should repeat the correct response before the njixeplayer 

. X. ' 

takes his or her turn. 

4. When appropriate, chlldjen should discuss how they arrived at their decisions so that other children can 

help them assess their perceptions and the suitability of their problem-solving strategies. 
t' \ ^ ; * 

GUIDELINES FOR TIGs • 

1. They are designed according to principles of programed instruction-i.e., to teach or reinforce small 
units of inforaation in a manner that requires direct participation from all children and that provides' 
Imnediate feedback regarding the correctness of a response. . • ' ' 

2. They are designed to be played cooperatively or non-competitively--never competitively. There are no ■ 
"winners" or "losers." \ 

\ ■ ■ \ • 

3. They can be adapted to teach or reinforce.a wide range of academic content. ' 

4. They facilitate the transfer of control from teacher to children by the process of Teaching-Prom- 
Wlthln. 

5. They can be played by a group of individuals at different levels of competence. 

6. They encourage peer teaching. 

7. They encourage communication and verbalization, 

8'. They ettcourage autonomous, independent behavior and are designed to be played without the supervision of i 

teachers. , - ' r ^ ^ 

9. A game Is not concluded until all player| have reached the game's.objectives. ■ 



USING GAMES SUCCESSPULW IN IHE CLASSROOM 

1. In order to use gasieB successfully a teacher must believe that itaming can be enjoyable. Hiis state- 
lent nay sound strange, but work and play are often wnsidered to be opposite and inconipatible. Work is 
always seriousi.play is fun. learning is considered work, gaies are supposed to be played. Hiislype 

. of reasoning leads to the conclusion that children cannot learn through' gaaes because they have too much 
fun. However, there is absolutely no objective reason why children should not enjoy themselves while at 
the sane time developing their academic skills (just as there irno reason that adults cannot enjoy 
themselves while working) . But it is crucial thaf the teacher really believe this, since it is the 
teacher who sets the tone and atmosphere in the classroom.! 

2. . Games should be a routine feature of the academic program, \hey Ve most effective when they are 
^ treated as part of oh-going classroom instruction, and when they are used to meet specific instructional 
objectives. ' , . 

3. Each game should be analyzed carefully to determirfe the skills and behaviors it teaches, or reinforces. ' 
in this manual many of the*skills and behaviors reinforced by playing each game have been identified for 
teachers. Games can be used' to help children learn hew skills or to strengthen or clarify concepts - 
which have already been presented in other ways. 

4. Children should be helped to see the relationship between the concept! and skills in a game and the same 
concepts and 8kil| used in other areas.' Most children will, without assistance, easily transfer the 
concepts ^and skills they use while playing games to other situations; others may not. Teachers mt 
carefully plan follow-up activities which will provide oppokunities for the children„to practice the 



desired behaviors. ^ 

5. ,The rules, and content of a format can be modified so ttat-they better fit a partic'ular learning situa- 
tion. (See the Content Applications section at the end 6f this manual.) Involve the children in this 
process. Although the basic formats of these games havybeen used for many years, they have not re- 
mained exactly the same. Rather, they have been changed to meet the fteeds and interests of the teachers 
and children who create and play them. 

r 

6. Games can heNised for both motivation and reinforcement. As a motivational tool they can arouse the 

/ . ■ 

children's interest in^he meaning of the infomation and in the conceptual content of the ^ame. As a 
reinforcement tooRhey strengthen and clarify concepts already presented in more traditional academic 

' 4 

ways. Games function as both incentives and rewards for learning and ^because they are fun, they helj) 

') , • ■ • 

make lining a {)leasurtole experience. 

• i 
X ' ' i ' ^ 
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n. THE CONVERSATION GAMES 

. \ ' 

OVERVIEW 

\ 

\i 

In the CONVBRBATION GAMM the Connunlcation proceii-the oral triniiniiilon of thought, knowledge, luid 
neanW-ii enphaiized rather than grannar, vocabulary and lentence itncture. Hill approach, Uied on the 
Prihciple ot Leait Effort, doei not ignore the formal cooqponenti of language. Initud It aooeiiii then fron 
a different, more logical direction, its major aiiunptioni are thatt 

(J) small group conversation within the context of games provides a natural, relaxed and informal way of 
j facilitating language fluency in children; 

(bj.purposeful lajiguage learning activities which have relevance to children's own experiences and other 
real life situations are most effective in facilitating language development; 

(c) fluency in oral coBMunication is developed through the consistent encouragement and support of children's 
natural speech'; 

* 

(d) as children learn to use speech more precisely to express' a wide range of affective and informational 

« 

topics, their g^asp of the formal properties of language wl^l inerUie; 

(e) the skills of listening, speaking, reading and writing are interdependent; growth -in language develop- 
ment will support growth in other skill areas; verbal proficiency provides the foundation for all other 
related skills. 

/ - 

At first glance, adults may believe that' the formats and games are too simple. They may be for adults, 
U m not for yoiiJ\g oH^m. m order to play the games successfully the players must learn and systema- 
tically use a^variety 'of com^ logical or reasoning concepts. Among other things, the games reqttire the 



AO 
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players to obsene, compare, and analyze information.- In order to organize the infomatloh, or to integrate 

t ' ■ . ' 

it with other data they must interpret, classify/ summarize and form hypotheses. Children engage, more or 
less, in these processes unconsciously in the course of normal growth and experience. An extremely import- 
ant function of the CONVERSATION GAMES is that they provide structu4d practice in these 'Conceptual process- 
es and their conscious application to academic subjects. 

Because each player must necessarily int*^act directly with all other players and learn ways of res- 

■ . 

ponding (i.e., listening carefully to different content and personal communication styles, processing the 
information, and replying appropriately) the. games also promote social skills. The players are able to 
practice roles, styles, and strategies for social behaviors within the miniattSre social systems which the 
games create'., The social featurli of the games are in harmony with the model goals pf teaching young 
children interdependent \nd cooper^ive behavior. 

There is a commitment in the Interdependent Learning .Hodie! to foster the cultural styles of the chil- 
dren in. its classrooms. The children's) speegh, which may differ radicall^l from "standard" English, is an 
alternate, natural and perfectly legitimateUay/f saying the same t^^.s.* In fact, non-standard English, 
often carries meaning more efficiently and acckately than more "standard" "forms of the language. What is ft 
most important in*playinf the: CONVERSATION/GAMES fs how accurjitely, effectiVel]^ and eagerly the "players 



communicate, not tihe style. or fo^i^f the comunication. It is, therefore, inappropriate to "correct" or * 
ask a player to "transform" fflessage|i|ipke^ dn'hon-stand&:d English intp^' standard 'English. To do so cer- 
talnly interrupts the flow of qommu|tLca^Qn andi^even.wors'e'-may be harmf]|l to a playerjs self-image. 
Adults must respond respectfully to childreii's contr£butio)is if they want to encouragcilthe ability and the 

- . .ft Wfl A. 



'a0a^e>:cciniiiunicate. Fluency in ocBwnication will be developed through stimulation and supjort of the 
"children's naturaVSi«ch. ' 
The OONVERSAnON 6ANES nanuals contain a variety of game formats. The games thenselves are only mr 

games, which, once learned can be used to teach and 
learn many' different kinds of information. Ihey provide teachers with a structured, sequenced method for 
developiijg oral communication and logical thinking skills. Their rules are easily .taught. By playing the 
games children are encouraged to learn about each other, about academic subjects, or any topic they phbosei 

' . ' ' 

15ie games require the Involved, thoughtful use of language.' Thiy help to create a relaxed and informal 
setang in which teachers can encourage and si5>port the children's natural speech, and provide purposeful ' 



4 



laiigiiag. aetivJU*. idilch have rtlavance to the chliaren'i own u^itltiicea aM othei reai)llfe Rations. 
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m THE CONVERSATION GAMES ARE ORGANIZED 



The COIjVERSATlON GAMES are divided into three volumes j hopU tvn^St ExpenmeBt and Solutim* 
Each volume eniph||||s certain particular form? of oral communication that are linked naturally to concep- 
tual ani social lelmiBgi. 



Volume I 



, V • CQNCEPTDAL SKILLS 

TeopU time: exchanging IHFOR- * asking questions, veri- 

MATION fying, remembering, in- 

^ • ferrirtg 



SOCIAL- SKILLS 

listening to and exchange 
ing information with 
players 



Volume n 



Expemmes: usiNG IMAGINATION \ associating, in^rovising, sharing imagination with 

role playing, elaborating others and collaborating 

on in^provisations, stories 
and dialogues 



L Volume iif Solutibne: 



SOLVING PROBLEMS analyzing, reasoning, coi|- working cooperatively with 
COOPERATIv|ij paring, constructing other players to solve a 



9- 



problem 



To summarize: People tms stimulates th^'actlVe seeking, exchangingjind veriMpg of infomtioni 

ExpenemeSi the use and sharing of imagination; and SoWoMt cooperative and "creative problem solvtog. , 

■ -, > ■ , • • ' ■ • 

Although, each volume builds to an extent upon the skills developed in the preceding manual, it Is not 

necessary to follow ^ fixed sequence in order .to use the games effectively. What is more important is that 

teachers understand the objectives for each game and use a game because it wijl help meet the instructional 

■ ^ " I • * 

needs of his or her class. A suggested sequence is provided for presenting the games. within each volume. 
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PREPABATION 



USIK6 THE CONVERSATION QAHES 



The best preparation for teaching the OONVEHS^TION GAMES is to learn to play then first with a group 
of other adults. Tlie games should be introduced to the children only after the teacher is familiar and 
comfortable with t)iem. 

as™. < 

. The CONVERSATION GAMES should be presented using the technique Iteaching-Proa-Within. ' 

J', , . 

GROUPING , • 

Small groups of fjJ»^o eight players are ideal for playing ,the CONVERSATION GAMES. 
TRANSFER OF CONTROI 



)f fojurtc 



Transfer of Con^M from the teacher to the children occurs whan the children are able to'play a gai^ 
independent of adult supenision. This includes their being able to do the following: 

a) Assemble the game naterj^^siby memory. 

b) , Organize the game materials. 

c) Know the game rules and know when they are or are not being followed. 
■ . \ ' ' r 

d) Adhere to the game standards set during the initial trials. 

e) Involve all of the players in the game. 

f) Teach or describe the game for others. 
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GAME tftTERIALS 

,4 

The CONVERSATION GAMES do not require eWate materials. It is suggested that all the "materials bet ' 
kept in a labeled box. ' As the children become familiar with each game,, the materials for that game should, 
be placed in the box, which the children can decorate with pictures or drawings. The box should be kept in 
a place accessible to the children, perhaps in a special conversation area-a quiet spot near a rug, corner 



or table where the players may sit and |lay comfortably.. 



SCHEDULING • er 

" • -ft 

The CONVEBSATION GAMES ar'e designed to be played for relatively brief periods of time (10 to 30 mi- 

nutea). They can be used to teach or reinforce specific currlcular content, as a part of structured lesson 

periods, or as free choice activities. It is hoped that once they afe learned, they will be u^ed as often 

and as flexibly as possible. 
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HINTS FOR THE TEACHER 



L Introduce the introductory activities and game fonnatS to smII groups of chilW^ 
• with the children by Teaching-Prco-Within. jSSTJ ^ M ■ 



2. Talk with, not at, the children, offer" connents in as natural a way aa,iitole. Use questions' to find 
out something ratl^er than as a way to test the children. . J^i '^ ^ ' ' ' 

3. Never force children to participate or reprimand then for not partiiptlC. Better results will be • 
obtained when players are allowed to joir^ in as they feel confortiSe. ' , 

4. Keep in aind that each manual stresses certain skills and attitudes. Try to model 'these attitudes. In 
hopU tms, the emphasis is on being an active information seeker; in ExpevimeB,, a spontaneous and 
imaginative person, and in SoluHonBt a creative, cooperative problem solver. 

5. Share the goals of the game, with the children.. Reinforce the toncepts and skills at other times during 
the day. ' 

6. Play the game according to the established rules. • ' ' 

. _ choo86 ths content as well as^ the game to be played, The games 

are good vehicles for sharing opinions, experiences and feelings as well as for mastering acadtolc in- 
formation and concepts. ' ' . 

8. Playing the games with the children gives a teac ^ w ay to learn about the thoughts and experiences 
6f ^ children. This information allows the teSk|better. relate academic content to things with 
whi(Si the children are familiar. ^IP^ . • 

9, Acknowledge and praise, competent behavior and encourage the children to do likewise. 

10. Whenever possible encoujtage the use of open-ended rather than closed questions. Closed questions re- 
quire only yes, no, or tjrief answp. A few games do require closed questions, but most lend themselves 
better to open-ended explana^ry questions, thereby allowing the players to know how others think. This 
will help the players arrive at a solution. 



11. Don't be, discouragid if at first the verbal interchange during the ganee is lonewhat itilted., Strive 
for a free, enthueiaatic flow, it often takee some tine before children becom accuatoned to using 

- oonvenations in the claairoon. 

12. Be lure that the players are able to read and understand any printed materials or symbols. » 
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SOLUTIONS 



H&pU lm$t the first voIum of the CONVERSATION GAMES, contains gajnes which reinforce question-asking, 
precise obsenation, and the orHLion of infoniation. In the second volume, ispmemeQi the game's stim- 
ulate the use of four conceptual^Hanguage skills s moc^i'm, elaborating, role playing, and story 
telling. To some extent the games J.n Solutions, this third^ume, require the players to apply the skills 

and concepts used in playing both' the People tms and the Expenmoes games to cooperative problem-solving, 

, ■ / ' ■ ' 

It is not necessary, however, to follow a fixed sequence with the manuals, for with appropriate content many 

*• • , ' • • ' 

of the formats may be adapted for children of different ages and levels of experience. " 

In the SoMm games a problem, question, or statement is given to the players to be solved within the 

context of the game. For some of the gam^ii, cooperative ^lay is an absolute necessity. Most of the games 

are structured, however, so that a solution will usually be more readily arrived at if the players cooperate. ' 

Generally, then, the players must work together to create a method for completing a game or achieving an 

. ■ ■ 

acceptable-eeiu^n to a problem. The games require the use of a variety of thinking proceifts. The play- 
ers must obsene,,c^re and analyze infspation to contribute to-a solution or th%.pplftion of a game. 
In order to organize the information they may summarize, Classify/lnterpret, and tvaluate data from their 
own experiences and from other players. They must then decide which of many pos8il3)| reipoopes is the best ' 
one to make. ' 



Cooperation ptoinotes the communication of Ideas, and the sharing of effort; creates oppoxtuiiitlee to 
make Iriends and develop social skills.' A group feeling develops through conceptual relate'dness to the game 
themes, The Solutms games give children practice in planning and worl^ing together as they learn to apply 
many cognitive skills. These skills include logical analysis/ comparing « synthesizing, reasoning, and con- 
structing. All help simultaneously to develop the ability to use creative, expressive language) combine 
Iqgic and language fluency; use conversation as a tool of effective cdnpunication; and solve problems. 

ftii Solutim games should generally be introduced with familiar content»the player's own experiences 
or things they knov very well. Once the procedures are well known to the players, they should be used to 
teach or leinforce new academic content. A suggested instructional sequence for introducing the games is: 



SET I: PLANNING 

1. No Name Sequence 

2. Treasure Hunt 
3^ Bins and Boxes 
i. Design 

5. Memory 



. SET II: ANALYZING 

6. Riddles 

7. Word Addition 

8. Who An I? 

9. Simile 

10. What WouilYou Do If? 



I' 



SET III: CONSTRUCTING 

11. Go Together 

12. How Do You Do It? 

13. Duet 
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SOLUTIONS MRIALS 



M^TERIALS 



GAME 



A bottle or simple spinner for establishing turns Bins & Boxes, How^Do You Do It?, Riddles, Who An I?, 



Go Tocjether, Simile, Duet, Word Addition, What Would 
You Do If? . 



Two identical sets of 5 to 8 objects or pictures No Name Sequence 



A small box to hold materials 



Graph paper 

Pencils, crayons or markers 
3" X 5" or 2V' X 3" cards 



No Name S|guence, Design, Memory 
Treasure Hunt 
Treasure Hunt 

Treasure Hunt, How Do You Do It?, Riddles, Who Am 17, 
Go Together, Simile, Duet, Word Addition, What Would 
YOU Do If? , ' 



Two identical sets of shapes 

Flannel board or, magnet board (optional) 



Design, Memory 
Design, Memory 



V. V 



As the children learn to play each, game ^ the materials for thst^game should ^i)e placed, in iSolutim box. 
The 'box should be kept at an easily accessible location, in an a^^a tha^ |he chil(i^d^;m^^ the 



games when appropriate # 
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SOLUTIONS SPINNER 



A Solutim spinner may be used to help the children select what to play. The spinner nay include all 



of the Solutions gunes or only those' with which the children are familiar. At least one FREE CHOICE segment 
should be included on the spinner. When the pointer lands on FREE CHOICE, a child may select which one of 
the games he or she would like to play with the group. . ' 




/ % 









If the complete spinner is used, the names of the games the children have not yet learned may be co- 
vered with tape. As a, game is introduced its name should be uncoy^^ed. The Solutions spinner should be 
kept in the 5oZutwns box with the other game materials, 
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SOLUTIONS SKILLS 



Tlj* Solutions games are specifically designed to develop problem-solving skills. The games allow 
children to make cooperative decisions based on their coinnon knowledge and to use the skilld that they have 

J ■■ 

already learned through every^day problen-solving. As children continually engage in these games they vill 
become more competent verbally and conceptually. 

All the games are designed obviously to help strengthen verbal skills. As the lists below showj^he 
Solutiom games may also be used to teach or reinforce various other skills. This list is not exhaustive; 



VISUAL AND CONCEPTUAL SKILLS 



other CONVERSATION GAMES may be found to be equally useful for develophjwid reinforcing particulaj^kills. 
" SOLUnCNS GAMES 



1. Observation 

2. Description 

/ 

3. classification 

4. Recall 

5. Role Playing 

6. 'Inductive Reasoning 

7. Deductive Reasoning 

8. Organizing/Planning 

9., Vocabulary .Development and Reading 
Coraprehensibn 



Bins s Boxes, How Do You Do |t? 
No Name Sequence, Design, Memory, Riddles, Go Together 
Bins & Boxes , 
Memory 

m Do You Do It? 

Treasure Hunt, Who Am I?, Go Together, How Do You Do It? 
Bins s Boxes, Riddles 

What Would You Do If?, Riddles, Go Together, Duet, 
Word Addition 

How Oo You Do" It?, Duet 
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VISUM. AND CONCEPTUAL SKILLS 

10. Developing L»|uage Expression 

11. Story Telling 



SOLUTIONS GAMES 



What would You Do If?, Duet, Simile, Word Addition 



Duet 




$01UTZQNS GAMES AND F0MUT8 



1. NO NAME SEQUENCE 



No Nan< Siqutnce helpi divelop deicriptivi iKilli. Oni player hai to duplicaU a yet of objwti from tht 
vtrbal initructioni giv«n by another player. The objecti can not be named, but rather muit be deicribed in 
temii of their attributei. when the game le finiihed each player ehould have an identical let of objecte. 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

• To accurately describe a set of objects. 

• lb follow verbal directions. 



• To ask questions in order to clarify information. 



• To interpret oral communications accurately. 



J 



GAME MATERIALS 



Two identical sets of 5 to 8 different objects or 
pictures of objects. Five additional objects. 



A box <tp hold the materials, 




\ 
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f ^;. . , . NO NAME SEQUENCE 



GAME DIRECTIONS 



1. The game is played by two players. One player is the Coimiunicator, and the other is the Constructor. 

2. The Constructor leaves the area or closes his or her eyes while the Communicator assembles two Identical 
set^ of xjbjects. , 

3. The Communicator arranges one set of objects into a sequence and places it where it can not be seen by 
the Constructor. 

, • ■ , « , i ■ 

4. Some additional objects are ad^ed to the se^nd set, which is given to the CQiis|ructor. The Constructor 
and the Communicator seat themselves so that they can not see each other. «l , 

5. ' NitjiQUt. naming an^ object, the Communicator describes each object to the Cofislructor so that the Con- > 

strueter can select, those same objects from the larger set. 

6; The pjlayers may ask and a'n^wer any questions and describe their objects in any way they wish, so long as 
they do not actually refes to them by name. 




7. Wheii the Constructor believes that the set of objects has been duplicated exactly, she or he checks 'it 
by describing the set to the Communicator. If there are any errors, the players try to correct them at 
this time. ■ 

. ■ ■ t * ■ 

8. The game is over when both the Constructor and Communicator believe that the set of objects has been 
■ duplicated. ' V 

9. They should look at the, two sets of objects in order to compare- them. If the ^ets of objects do not . 
match, the players should discuss what happened during the communication process that caused the errors., 



^ • NO NAME SEQUENCE 



SAMPLE M 

• ' , / — — * • . , 

The Communicator's set of objects' contains a pink eraser , a yellow pencil with an eraser , a yellow ruler, . 
' -a blue pen ) and a liaper clip , arranged in that order. 
The Constructor has a pink eraser , a- yellow pencil with an eraser , a yellow ruler , a blue pen , a' paper clip, 
a black pen , a blue crayon , and a rubber.band . " 

Communicator: The fiist ohject is used to erase mds, ' ; 

Constructor: Is tM all it's used for? Can you write with it too? 
Communicator: Ho, m you do is erase things with it, 

r ■ , ' 

Constructor: iVesfofrit. Wext? 

Communicator: ihe mt^ohject is long and yellow. 

Constructor: M do you usp itfor? 

Conmunicator: you write with it, ^ . 

Constructor: QM , 

Communicator: you use the next thing to draw straight lines or to measure things. 

Constructor: Kll ^righi, . , ■ 

Communicator: Ihe nett object is blue and yoii can write with it, 

Constructor: When you write with it does it mke fat lines or skinng lines? 



NO lJAilE,,SEQdENCEi.>^' 



r, 



Comnunicatorj It mkes Ainny lines, , ' "-^ '\ //I*/.*'.' 

Constructor! i5oes it write witi] in/c?. ■ ' V ' If L ''■'iS** ^ * 



K , 4, 4. t 



/ 

Comunicator; Yes. ■ 

Constructor: OAat/, I Anow wiiat it is. 

CoMunicator: The next object is little and made out of metal. 

Constructor,: I hive it, \ '■'.^ 

Comunicator: That's it. J You should have five things. 

Constructor: I do. 



The Constructor should then check the sequence^ by describing it to the Coimnunicator. Their goal is to make 
sure that both sets of objects are identicc^l before ending the game. Although this example ^ may seem to be 
an easy one, unless the Constructor and Communicator are able to interpret and understand each other well, 
they will need more practice before they are able to play the gpe successfully. 



NO NAME SEQUENCE 

HINTS FOR THE TEACHER 



1. Introductory Activities 

a) . In hople tvneSt Look and Same/Different help develop skills in observation and description; 
The Bag and Detective help teach players to draw inferences from what they hear. 

In Experiences^ Describe It develops descriptive skills. , " • 

I other Hints ^. 

a) It is mpre difficult to describe the difference between objects that look simil^ than those 
that are very distinct froni each other. Imagine having to describe the differences between a 
tennis ball, ^olf ball, baseball and ping 'pong ball without being able to name any of them'.'/; 
Following is a suggested framework for varying the levels of difficulty. ' , > " 

1. Objects that are not similar in form qr use (e.g., various shaped objects) . 

2. Objects that are similar in form but not in use (e.g., long thin objects), 

3. Objects that are similar in use but not' in form (e.g., things to wejr) . » 

4. Objects that are similar in form and in use (e.g., writing implements). 

5. Objects that have uncommon forms or functions (e.g., odd shaped objects) . 

V b) .Another way to vary the levels 'of ditiiculty is to restrict the types of questions the Con- 
structor can ask (e.g., exclude questions about color so that more attention is paid to size 
or function) or allow only one. type of question (e.g.', size, color or function) . 
■• • • ' -'. ^ 

c) -The recommended grade levels for this game are first through sixth. 



2. TREASURE HUNT 



Trtlsure Hunt is a game for two players. Each' player selects four letters and four numbers. One, letter 
and one number are left over. The players try to locate the square on a' grid where t^ie treasure is buried. 



0 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



• To introduce the concept of coordinate' spatial symbol 
systems. ' 

• To practice reasoning by the process of eli^nination. ' 



GAME MATERIALS 



Squared or graph paper (grid boards may be prepared) . 
Pencils or crayons. ' * i 



' J 



Eighteen cards (Nine cards with the letters A to I written 
on them, nine cards with the numbers one (1) to nine (9) 
written on them) . One letter or number is written on each, card. 



A box or a container to hold the materials. 



( 



TREASURE HUNT. 



GAME DIRECTIONS 



1. The game Is played by two players. Each player shuffles one pl].e of cards, I.e., either the nunber pile 
or .the letter pile. The cards are then placed fack^down in two separate piles. Each player picks four 
letter cards and four number cards. The players do not show their cards to each other. Ilie letter card 

, and number card that are left designate where, the treasure may be found and they should remain face down. 
The players must try to identify these two cards before the game is over. 

2. The players sit scthat they can not see each other's papers. Each player draws an area nine squares by 
nine squares. TlJ|||uares across the top are labeled with letters and the squares down the left side 
with numbers. Thnutterials nay also be prepared and made available to the players. (See the illustra- 
tion of a Treasure Hunt grid board on the following page. < 

* 

3. The. players take turns asking each other whether they hold a particular letter or number, The player 
questioned must answer truthfully. As each row or column' belonging to either player is identified it 
is colored in by both players. They should^ to locate the treasure, i.e., the square which does not 
belong to either player before all the otly squares are colored in. 

4., During the game^ either player may guesjs where .t^lli^sure is burled. After one player tells the other 
where he or she thinks the treasure is buried, ^H^V^^ an X in that square. 




5. The game continues until all the Tetters and numbers belonging to both players have been colored in. 
ilf a, player' 8 guess was correct, then the empty square would contain it. 



6. The players turn over the two remaining cards to verify the answer. 



A B 



8 



9 



G D 



E F G H I 



TR^AjSURE HUNT 
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SURE HUNT 



|BEASl 



sample; game 



labeled A, C, F, I, 3, 6, 7, and 9; Marthas the cards B, D, E,, G, 1, 2, 4, and 8\. (H 
er an^ identify the "hidden treasure".) 



lit 



Joe asks Mary if she has 8. She answers yes. 
They both shade in the 8tih row. 



Mary asks Joe if he has C. He answers yes. 
They both shade in the C column, 



Joe asks Mary if she has D. She .says yes. 
They both shade in the D column. ' 



Mary asks Joe if he has H. f e says no. 
They leave the H column unshaded. 



Joe asks Mary if she has 2, she says yes. a ^^^^V^ , j{ • a 
They shade in tlje 2nd row^ * • ' . 



1 ! 

Mary asks Joe if he has 3. He answers yes. 
■They shade in the 3rd row. 




0. ' 



1 



TREASURE HUNT 



II ■ 

Joe asks Mary if she has 5. She says no. 
(Joe knows he doesn^t have S^elther* He 
remembers^ that when Mary asked him eibout 
H, be didn't have that either.) Joe gj^esses 
thari^the treasure is buried in, square n5, and 
puts an X in that squ£u:e. ^Mary could not 
guess the riqht answer at the sami|^ixne, b%-- 
cause she didf not know that Joe didn't really 
have the 5.) They then continue to play. 



Mary dsks Joe if he hsis 6., He says yes/ and 
they color in the 6th row. game contiifues 

until all ^the letters and numbers belonging to ^ ( 
both playe±s have beer^colore<)^ in. Joe emn ' \ 
se^ that his guesis waflf correct beccfUse 
maining empty squari|^ontains an 




iCcfUse tne/te^ 



V 
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HlMtS FOR THE 



1. Introductoajagigt 




TRBASDRE'HUNT 



a) ; The children ini£[|^:fal)ie,to identifyOboth the letjfers and tiie numbers on the grid. Show them 
. hbw the colunftijSJiid rows are" labeled and how to color them. ' • 

b) Show the children' flow; twlabel the squares. H^ve them practice naming a few randomly selected 
squares. . 



i 



2. Mother Hints 



a) ..This game will. l|jlp' children in understanding how to read longitude .and latitude scales on maps 
J||md help pret)are them for similar taskb on standardized t^sts. The game will also hplp chil- 

, dren to understand map grid codes, often found pn road maps, as well as bar and line graphs. 

b) . It may be hel'pful if the children pla/:e .each number or letter catd face down as they, color in|| 
^the rows. , w '.' 

c) lie number and letter cards which identify the "hidden treasure'' may actually be hidden in a 
small box or other container,, , ■ ' • : >*■ 

d) The gli^can te liiade more co^lex by usijig a larget gri^i.,ah^iavin^moi:e than one "treasure" , 
square.' ' ' ' 



e) The recoi 




grade libels for this game are first through third. 



3. BINS & BOXES 



We use various kinds of systems to organize thingsi « drawer, file cabinets, card files, a dally schedule 
and calendars are conmon' examples. ' Bins and Boxes helps players develop classifying skills by asking them 
to arrange a variety of objects according to, groups or categories. By classifying the same materials in a 
variety of ways, players developi^flexibility and experience with j^ternative ways of organizing materials 
in a systematic fashion. ' 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES ^ 

V 

t To classify objects in a number of different ways. . . '| 
• To examine and find alternative cla88ificatio(i systems. ' 



• To practice the development of hypotheses and cblj|u- 

s 

I 

GAME MATERIALS 



sion8^basi|^on objective evidence^ 



.4':^ V -. ''- '.;.A bottd or spinfeen' 



A set of 6 - 12 objects, or ^ctures of objects. 
A box to hold the materials. ' « 
orspinfierV^ ' ' W ' l'^ \ ) " 



GAME DIRECTIONS 'P 



BINS & BOXES 

# 



1. This game is 'played by four to eight players. Everyone sits in a circle. One player spins the bottle 
^ to find the first pair of Organizers. (The players at each end of the bottle become the Organizers.) 

2. The two Organizers take the box of materials and group or cate||ize the materials according to any 

J • system upon which they both agree. They display their materials grouped according to their system to 
, the rest of the players. j-"' 

••) 

3. The other players examine the objects to find out how they are arranged. -Working together they make up 
and ask, three questions about how the objects are organized (i.e., are th«y organized according to shape, 
color,' .9ize, function, etc.) . Only questions which can be answered by yea' or no may be asked. 

I ■ , ' 

4. The players as a group then make three guesses as to how they think the iaterial is organized. 

5. The Organizers C9nflnn or disconfirm thilr gueSs. If the players' guess is not correct the Organizers 
. expl|^n what their. system of organization^is. 

■ ' • * 1. ' 

6. One of the Organizers spins the bottle to find the next pair of Organizirs who take the same materials 
and organise them in a different way. , — 

7. TJie game can continue until Mty player has had a turn to be an Organiser. S 

* ■ . ■ f 



BINS & BOXES 



SAMPLE GAME 



I 



The box of objects contains a pink eraser , a yellow pencil with an eraser , a yellow ruler , a blue pen , a 
paper clip , abluejravon, a black pen , and a rubber band . 



The Organizers group the materials like thisi 





'■■■■i•'■ 



The Playirs! Are they a^angei accozding to colot? 

Organizers: m. f ' 

The Players: Are^^t^ey' arranged accor(|j|jf.,to^ shape? . . ■ 

Organizers: ilfo. , ] 

The Players: Are tAey Arranged ^cording to how you use them} 



I 



/ 



Organizers: f^s. Ve ]^ all -the things you cin write vith together ajjd ail the 
things 0cai^ not wiie I with in the groups, .. . 




BINS>& BOXES 



HINTS FOR THI TEACHER 




1. Introductory Activities . s ■ '/ ; i 

. . j * I ' - 

a) Put together a collection of difterent buttons. Ask^Uiejf^dren to describe each button 
according to its size, color, shape, texture, pattern; 'etc, Decide upon a category, (e.g., 
■fize) and have the players sort the buttons accorting to that category. Try several more 

itegories. It should become clear to the children that how the buttons are sorted depends ^ 
the category or system' usetf. ' . \ 

b) Have a group figure out which buttons fit into more than one category (i.6'., a green button ,., 
may go with the other green buttons in terms of color but with the red lautton because of it|/ 

^ 'shape). 

a) In the pi'pcess of classification, the' children are asked to arrange 4 variety of ite 4l|^p - 
ing to categories or grouf^s. It is essential that jthe categories have a -distinct ^e^d^^tfj^ 
to 'each other. For example, 'the objects for the sample game are grouped Into ,thingi*4i*i^^'^ - 
write with and thiftgs one can not write with, The relationship is one* of use, If 

organised into' object^ ,that are long aii thin and objects that one can not wri 
would not be correct because there is no relationship between thope categoriei 

b) The following is a' list of some iKaterials which might be used to play Bins s Boxes '?' 





J;'L Pictures, cuj: frflm magazines ^ 4. Reading. vocabulary, wori- 
• V 2i Buttons 5. Claisroom tools (such as pencils, crayons, etc.-), 

• ^ 3. Blocks .' 6, Books « | . ;•. . 

■ c) " The recoMended*grade;4eVefls for this game are second through fourth. 



4. DESIGN 



1 



In Design, a player has to construct a design by listening to and questioning another t/layer. For a person 
to act on the basis of verbal instructions only, the information given must not only 1^ accurate but muist 
also be^clearly understood. 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES 
I To use verbal description. 

• To give accurate instructions. 

• To follow verbal instructions. 

\ 

• To ask questions in order to clarify information. 

• To interpret^ accurately oral communication. 



GAME MATERIALS 



Two sets of shapes. The shapes may be made of paper, 
I plastic, wood, etc. 

Flannel or magnet boards may be used. 
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\ DESIGN 



GAME DIRECTIONS 



. This game is played by two players. One player is the Coranunicator and the other is thd^^onstructor. ' 
The players sit so that they can not see each ot^er. , * 



^. Using a small. set 6f shapes, the Comunicator makes a simple coherent design, It does not have to be 
symmetrical. The Constructor has an identical set of .shapes. . (After players are familiar with the game 
the Constnctor may have a few extra shapes in his or her set.) 

# . 

. The Communicator describes his or her design so that the Constructor can reproduce it as accurately as 
" possible. The players may ask and answer any question, 

|, • The game is'over wjien the players believe that the Communicator's design has been successfully dupll- 
' cated. Th| Communicator and Constructor should then place their designs side by side and compare them, 

, ■ ■ . : ' ■ ■ • ( ■ ' [ 

5. If the designs do' not,,match, the players should discuss what happened during the copunication •process 
that caused the error. ^ 
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DESIGN 




SAMPLE GAME 





Coinmunicator's Design 



V Conatnctor's Set of Shapes 

■ I 



Cbimnunicator: Get the big white rectangle. ^ - 

1 * ■ * • " 

Constructor:' Oka^, 'i . • 

i " ■ 

ciwnunicatbr: Wow taAe the triangie... 

Constructor: What size?yiliiai^e two tiianqhs. 

Communicator: It's little, aiwut the size of the fingemil on your littie fingrer. 

i ! Put it above the rectangle just over the middle. 

i • .' ■ ' 
( 1 

Constructot: I forgot to find out, is the rectangle Jyiqg down on the long side- 

' * or the short side? , / ♦ 

I ^ . . 

Communicator: The Jong side is on the bottom. 

Constructor: Now where does the triangle go? 

"hT" Communicator: Put the triangle just aiboi^e the middle of t)ie rectangle. 
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Constructor;* Is the tri'angle touching the rectangle? 

■ ■ , : I, ■ • ■ 

Coinnunicator: No. There's a little space between the triangle and the rec- 
'tangle, ' . i , 

Constructor: Is a pdint.or a side of the triangle ^ nearest the rectangle? 

Coinmuriicator: •« A side. A point is facing straight*^. If there was a straight 
line it wo\lld ^go right Ihrough the point of the triangle, down ► ' 
through the laiddle of the triangle, and through the middle of the 
red^angye, , ' ' 

■ '^V'' '* " ' ' ' ' 

Constructor: Well t think I have it.. I have a rectangle lying down on its long 
side'^with a little^riangle just above the. center of the rec^gle. 



Comniunicator: That bounds right. /Let's look and s^e. 
When the players loplj^at the two designs, they match. / 




t » 
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. HINK^FOR TiE- TEACHER 



DESIGN 



1. Introductory- Activities 

Y ' % 

^.'a)| Have the children construct designs which resemble familiar objects (e.^., a house or a face) . 

2. Other ifints 

— r— , . ^ . 

a) This gaihe is similar to the No Name Sequence g^me. The difference between the two formats i^s 
that Design requires more attentipn to spatial arrangement, 'whereas in No Name Sequence the 
objects are always arranged in a line. In Desijn , the players must be concerned with many 
more details, along with the placement of the pieces. 

« * 

^ b) ■ Whether the design is abstract or represtntional, the Communicator may find it helpful to 

start out by trying to make- an' analogy of the overall design in order to help the Constructor 
get an image ^ what is to <be duplicated. , . ' 

c) There are no restrictions on verbal communication. 

d) The designs to be descriBed can be made up before the game. They can be drawn on paper on ' ' 
^ made by pasting actual shapes onto soi^hing. i 



e) Players should be encouraged to discuss why they were or were not successful in communicating 
and completing a design. 

, .* . - . ► 

f) A variation /)f this game would be. to have more than one Constructor. The number of Constriic- 
,tors would depend upon the availability of duplicate sets ofsshapes. The player who is .the 

^ Comnunicator makes a design with a set of shapes and then describes it. to the othe^rs. Each 
Constructor must reproduce the Resign using identical s^of shapes. The game then proceeds 
according to the original game, directions. y' {\V 



53 




DESIGN 




g) A more difficult variation would /involve the ^^umber and complexity of the shap^l in the set. 
The Communicator in /this game would f^rst specify the nuinber of pieces he or she plans to use. 
ta^mke a Resign, xhen the Contactor (8) wo^jj have to select the propei: shape as/ described 

- by theiCommunicator and decide on its placemQ^^. 

h) :he game can also be made more challenging by usin^ open-etltled materials, such as Lego blocks, 
^^rhis would allow for three-dimensional spatl^^ designs and would, therefore be more complex. • 
Two players can share a table by placing a b^tjier between then. Each player faces the barrier 

> and has a similar set of 'materials to work wi^jj. The game proceeds according to the directions 

> described in numbers 3 to 5, on page 50* 

1) The recommended grade levels for the game ar^ second through fourth. ^ 
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Ife""? is one of the i^re difficult Vaieslin Soktim, Alplayer has to describe a design fron lenory 
vihile sinultaneoiisly listening to and answering questions, i It requires careful obsenation and attention 
to detail. Playing^is game can help increase confidence in one's ability to rely on lemory. ' ■ 

I 

lEARNZNG OBJECTIVES ' 




i 



• To 'Observe for detail. , 

• To accurately describe a design. fromlieniory. 

• To follow verbal directions. * ^ " 

f. To ask questions in order to clarify information. 



/ ' i ' GAME MRTEJIIALS ■ 

. Two to four identical sets^bf shapes. 
(Seepage 55.) 

, Flannel boards or magnet boards may be 

used. , ' - 

, A bottle or spinn'fer., 



MEMORY 



GAME DIRECTIONS 



1. This game is- played by threfe'td six players. One player uses a. spinner to find a Designer and a Comniu- 
nicator. 1 All the other players are the Constructors. The players sit so that the Comnunicator. and the 
Constructirs can" not see each other. , ? '^'■^'iii 

2. The Designer m^Oces a. simple design and shows it to the Communicator who studies it for about Twfe ini-, 
nuteS, Th^ designer removes the design. 'The Communic^itor then de^ribes the, design frpro meraojfy to th'e 
Constructois. ' ' ' " . i^<,^' ^ ' ■' 'i 

J| The constrictors try tcreproduce the design according to the Communicator'' s instructions. The players 
may ask or inswer any qi|estions. * ^ ' ' ' , * 

/ . '-v'-v ■ ' " ■ ■ 

4. If- necessary^, as the game is being played, the Communicator may ask to study the design agjiin. 



5. JEhe game is iver when the Communicator, and the Constructors believe that the design has been reproducelfl ' 
as' ftccuratelv as possible. * The players should then compare t|ie designs. If the designs do not match, 
the players ^ould discuss what happened during the communication process that caused 'the error. "The 
game should then be repeated using anoth^. design, with th^ same or a different Designer, Communicatot , 

-■.pair. . 1 . ■ . ' - .i' , 



6. The Designer ^d the Confiijln'icator ,use a spinne' 



to find 



the new pair. 
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SAMPLE GAME 



/'•The Designer uses only.opiybig yelkw circle, two small blue circles, three 'saiall- red tricuigies,^cne bjue 



square, and two small red jjectanglfes to make, a simple face. 



Communicator: 



It's/ 



i face made up -of a big ciicleyiith two snl^Il cizcles foi'^ye^ ' 
Dfo l^ectangl^s for eazs. Inside each shall eye citcle is a ti*^ 
triangie. It 'looks like a .jack o' lantern with. a different kind of ^ 
laouth. 



Constnctor: Bat coloi^is. ihe big circle? 
Communicator: Veilow. ' ^ , , > [ 

Constructors* What abott the little\ircles? * • ' 

Communicator: I think they're bhe. And there's a little tiiangle nose and a wutk, 
' . ' and twofred rectangles for ears, * 

1 

Constructor: .What sAap.e is -the mth? 

, ' ; ' . , 

Communicator: I riee^to look agaiii. May I?* ' * 
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pejdgner: Yes, iiere it j^s. (The Designer lets the Communicator studj the 
design again fbr about 15 - 30 seconds.) 7 

.Coraminicator: , The mouth ^ a little blue square. There are little triangles 

inside the blue circles. The little triangles are yellow, ' 

f? y 

Constructor: How do the little triangles fit inside the eyes?- 

\ j f 

Comraunicator: Put thein inside the little circles so that they poEt straight 
up, ' ' . ^ 



'Constructor: Where do I put the two red rectangles? v 

tommunicator: Put one on the left side and one on the right side of the big 
' circle. They should touch the outside of the circle. 

Constructor: .Is that it? . 

Communicator: Yes, let'-s looJ^. 



J 



When the players, compare the designs, they match. 
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MEMORY 



' , . ■ HINTS FOR THE TEACHER 



1. Introductory Activities ^ 

a) paite children play group games that involve describing from memory familiar objects, pictures 
or people. * 

^ b) Have children construct designs with similar sets of tiaterials, 

2. ' Other HinV • ' . .' [ , 

, , ... ■ . - 

' a) The design can be made up before the gam6'. It can be drawn on 'pa^er or made by pasting actual 

shapes onto something'. . 

■ ^ b) Designs should be varied so as to allow the players to builji their skills , in remembering. The 
, following dimensions mcike a design easier to remember:- 

V 1/, The design rese,mbles. a familiar object (e.g., a car, a face) .■ ■ ' 

J 2. The design is symmelxical (top and bottom parts, left^and right sides mirror each 

, other). ' ' — . ^ * 

3, Th^ design is centered oh the board. ^ 
< 4. The- design has relatively few pieces. /.. ;^ -w ' , . 

J. 5. The design is linear rather thap scattered (i.e., moves in a single line from left to 

right). ^ ■ , ' . J ' 

6. The design IS, in one or two colors. 
, 7. The design has a relatively simple. form. 

c) It will be helpful to reuse the same set of materials until the players hec^ familiar with' 
them. This will help them to memorize more successfully. 

d) Before looking at the designs, the Communicator and the Constructor (s) may ask the Designer to 
• check them. If the design has* not been successfully duplicated, the players may decide to try 

again before ending the game. \ 
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e) Players should be ^nco^E^^^^Qto discuss why they were or were not successful in communicating 
and completing the desi9n' 

I ^ ' . 

f) Construction from geom^^i^ic shapes is the simplest form of>design. The use 'of geometric shapes • 
for younger children also reinforces descriptive language (round, lonjf square, etci). The in- 
troduction of ]t)nre^resentatj,Qiial shapes should depend upon the age and skills ^of the children* 

7 *' . ■ 

g) Design , Memory , and nq Name ^Sequence were designed to. prepare children tb(;<Jbserve, record ^d 

recall information accurat^V. ' ' 

h) The recomended gra^e levels for this game are second through fourth. , » 

( 



6. RIDDLES 



In Riddles , players are given the name of something and then asked to make up a riddle fot the group to 
answer. The riddle must contain three characteristics of the object, person or. thing. 



LEARNING OBJteCTIVES 

t To describe cooperativ^ely an object 
on the basis of its characteristics. 

f To 'review the meanings of naming words. 

• To practice inferential reasoning from 
. vexoal descriptions. 





GME MATERIALS 

A deck of cards. Each card has a 
noun, such as tree written on it. 

Cards - 2V' X 3". 

A bottle or spinner, 
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RIDDLES 



GAME DIRECTIOUT ^ 
t 



1. This game is played by four to eight players. Everyone sits in a circle. One person spins the bottle' 
ta find the first pair of players.. . They draw a pard from the Riddles deck of nouns. 

2. The pair . quietly confer in another part of the room, as to how they will describe the noun using three 
of its characteristics. 



3. The pair take turns giving the clues to the* group in the form of riddles and then asks "What am I?" 



4 



i Bail pi 



answer 



player then has one turn to answer the riddle. If no one solves the riddle, tU pair gives the 



5. Each majBer of the pair spins the bottle to find another pair. 
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V :' • SAMPLE GAME 

The pair of players clf av a card with the noun chair 'written on It, 



•Player 11; I have legs. , 
' "'f Player 12: I'jn made out of wood. 
Player il: Jfou can sit on jne. • 



Player #2j What aml^, 
June: ^re you a bench? 
Pair: Ho, 

San: ^re. you a stooJ/\ 



Pair: »«, ■ 



, Carol: /what are tiie* cJues agrain? 
Pair: i have legs. I'm mde out of vood and you can sit on m. 
Carol: Are you a' ciiair? 



Pair: Yes. ' 
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RIDDLES 
I 



HINTS FOR THE TEACilER 

— -"n-fcl— ^I^P^ 

'1 . ■ 1 
t ' ' 

1. Introductory Activities 

■' 



a) Describe It , in iispenmee, helps children develop skills at a simpler level. 



b) ' Have children participate io developing a Riddle Book. -Assign each child to write a riddle 

about one object using three of it| characteristics. Have children describe objects by their 
' color, shape, location^ purpose, materialSt etc. Have children describe people by wliat they 
^ do, where they work, how they work, etc. . 

* ♦ ■ < , ■ . 

c) Have children make up jiddles about other children in the class using three characteristics. 

j Children can describe each other in , terms of their physical appearance, personality, attirtides, 
etc. I 



2.. other Hints 



a) Be sure the players are familiar with thi characteristics of objects or things used in the 
Riddles deck ' * • 

b) Do not use proper nouns in this game. 

c) Children should be aware that three characteristics must be mentioned for each object, The , 
children can count the clues given during the first few games. 

d) The pair should repeat all three clues whenever a player requests it, or the pair sees the need 

for it. . ' , ' • - ' 



e) The recommended grade levels for this game are first through third. ' 
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; 7. WORD ADDITION 
f 

I. 

In Word Addition , the pltyers have to add one vnrd at each turn to fom a ooDplete lentence. 



UiAKNlNG OBJECTIVES - 
• To develop a lentence cooperatively. 

I > 

I To increase creative verbal expression. 



GAME MATERIALS 1 

A deck of fifteen cards. Each card las a vord 
written on it that can start a sentence (e.g., 
Running, It, Oranges, A). 

Cards - 2!s" x 3". 

A bottle or spinner. 
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WORD ADDITION 



GAME DIRECTIONS 



1. This game is played by three to six players. Everyone sits in a circle. A player uses a spinner to 
pick the lead player. 

2. The lead player pic^s a card and reads it to the group. Then the player adds one word to help form a 
conplete sentence. ^ 

3. Each player in turn adds one word to the previous words of the incomplete sentence. Kl\ the words 'are 
repeated at each turn, and the new word is then added, 

4. If a player can't think of a word he or she has the option of passing. 

5. The game continues until all of the proper known possibilities are used to make a complete simple sen- 
tence, or the players agree to ^end the sentence. The sentence must be complete in order to end the 
round. 

6. The lead player uses a spinner to choose the next player. 
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NORD ADDITION 



SAMPLE QAHE 

A player dr^i t card with the word It written on it. 

i 

Player illi It-m 

Player uj It wwnining 

I I f 

^ Player' Ijj it ms TAinirvf-ao V.. , 

Player 14: it m raining ao-I 

Player 15; it m zaining so I— wore 

Player lis It vas raining so I wore— my 

Player #2; it was raining 56 I wore ^ny— raincoat 

Player #3j It was raining so I wore my raincoat-and 

Player #4: It was raining so I vore my raincoat and-my 

Player 15: It was raining so I wore my raindoat and iB^'-hit 

Player II: It was raining so I wore my raincoat and my hat"to 

I Player 12: It was raining so I wore wy raincoat and my Aat to-sc/iooJ. 

Player 13: Let's end the sentence here and pic^ a new card. 

Group: O.K. 3 
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HORD ADDITION 



HINTS FOR THE TEACHER 



1. Introductory Activities 

• ^ aj Have children finish short incotnplete sentences. Give children the first word of a sentence 
and have each child add a word until the sentence is completed. 

b) Children can help develop classroom experience or story charts. Each child gives a sentence 
until the chart is completed. 

2. Other Hints • . 

^ a) Players may repeat the words that have been named as man^ times as needed before they add 
their words. H 



3 



b) In this version, punctuation isliitted and assumed (including the period at the end of a sen- 
tence). This allows children to exhaust all possibilities before the sentence is ended. 



c) Sentences can be as long' or as short as the group desires. For younge/ihlldren, sentwices 
will tend to be shorter, since their^ablli'^y to remember strings of wris accurately may not 
yet be fully* developed. V *' y ^ } r 

■* '{ ''■/•' " ' - ■ 

' d) Children must form complete sentences. .. ■ w;^ ' ^ 

e) One variation of this game is -to have tie players add twc^words to thi fnb,oraplete sentence. / 

^ f) Another variation is to require 'tb^ play^s to insert the proper piflictiiation B|ark(s) at their 
turn. This viriation will nat^^Jk Ifead ^to discussions of .punctuationj 'Conda faults, phrases 
inter jectio*ns and other syntactic 'in^B^rot languagb-. In this more, .complex of the game, 
children must, of course, have sti&ld e!»iougtf grammar t^forehaM- to pj^ay successfully. 

g) The recommended grade levels for ,lhiS:|ame are first thrwgh f if >, . •" 

Iu5 ' ' 
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8. WHO AM I? 



In the game, Who An I?, the players ask questions and pool the infomation given in order to guess the name 
of the person one player is thinking about. 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES ' 

• To practice asking inductive questions. 

• To practice inferential reasoning from 
shared information. 

• To practice developing hypotheses. 
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BABE RUTH 

GAME MATERIALS 

A deck of ten cards with the names or pictures 
of famous people on them. The names should 
all be. from within a particular category, e.g., 
well known artists, patriots, inventors, actors 
or actresses, athletes. ' . 

\ 

Cards 3" X 5". 

A bottle or spinnei^. 

A container to hold materials. 
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WHO AM I? 



GAME DIRECTIONS 



1. This game is playei by four to eight players. Everyone sits' in a circle. One person us^ a spinner to 
find the first pUyer. 



2, The/'first player takes a card from the top of the deck, silently reads it, and then asks the rest of 
we group " Who Am I? " » , . 

3. Each playet asks a question. For example, "Do you live in the United States?" or "Are you still living?" 
The first player can only answer the questions with yes or no. ^ * 

'i. After every player has asked one question, they discuss what they have learned and make three guesses 
about vAo they think the person is. If they do, not guess correctly, each player can ask another ques- 
tion. They can then make one more guess. If their guess is still incorrect, the first player must tell 
then the answer. . 

5. The first player spins the bottle to find the pext player to draw a card from the deck. The game can 
Qontinue until ,each player has had a turn to # " Who Am I? " 
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KHOAMI? 



SAMPLE GAME ' 

^- ■ ' • ' 

Player 11 pulls a card with the name Christopher Columbus written on it. !I!he flayers know that the deck 

contains the names of ei^lorers. 



San: Did you diacom an ocean? 

I 

Player 11: Wo. 

Cheryl} Did you discoveT a country? ^ 

Player 11: Yes. 

Roberto: Are you English? ' ' / 

Player II: /^o. ' , * ' ' 

Carl: Are you italisn? 

Player II: yes. ^ 

\ ^ • Jessica: Did' you, ielieve that the wrid was round? 

Player II: yes. 

David: Did you sail with three shi^s, the ma, the Pinta, and the Santa Warfa. 

Player II: Yes. • 

The players discuss the questions and answers and guess that the person is Christopher Coluinbus, 



HHO.AMI? 

HINTS FOR THE TEACHER 



1. Introductory Activities 

a) The game can be introduced by using a Wliar category^uch as "people who work in our school." 
, The narrower the category, the easier it will be for the players to discover who the person is. 

b) Players can draw the cards and describe the persons whose names are used in the game. 

2, Other Hints ■ • 

a) The categories can be changed frequently to coincide with cui^rent or past figures and classroom 
studies (e.g., Names of presidents, local politicians, authors, fictional characters, scientists, 
Afro-Americans, Native Americans) . with a minimum of research the persons listed on pages 75-78 
may be studied, then used in Who Am I? decks to reinforce the lessons. 

b) The game may be varied by putting a few blank cards in tht.4eck. The player who dreiws a blank 
card can be anybody she or he would like to be within the category given. 

v 

c) A number of decks relating to different categories can be prepared and available for children 
to choose from when playing this game. — 

d) The recommended grade levels for this c(^e is second through fourth grade. 
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WHO AM I? 




d the following pages is a sample lisf of famous Americana, the subjeo^^^Gfii their training, k 
of work in which they distinguished themselves. The list is composiEot^Airican-American/ ^ 



On this and 
and/or the area 

European-American, Native American, and Puerto Rican persons who played significajK.'TSjsftl:ship roles in ' , 
their cultural groups, made substantial contributions to the arts, business, cond^atiion, education, indas' 
try, literature, medicine, science, and technology; or^who, by their exploits aiid achievements, are promi- 
nent in the nation's history. Although many of the names on the list may be i^nfamiliar to some teelchers, 
biographical information about each person is available in most standard desk: encyclopedias and some dic- 
tionaries. 



Jane Addams 
Pedro Albizu Campos 
Susah Brownell Anthony 
Joseph Louis Barrow (Joe Louis) 
Thonas Hart Benton 
Ramon Qneterlo Be^nces 
Mary NcLeod Bethune 
Clara Barton 

Joseph Brant (Thayendanegea) 

Andrew Carnegie ' 

George Washington Carver 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mark Twain] 



.9 



Social Work/Author/Nobel Laureate 

Statesman/Jurist 

'< ' . • ■ 

Feminist/Abolitionist/Suffragette 

Athletes Pugilist 

Artist: Painter/Teacher 

Statesmany 

Educator 

Humanist/Hurse/American Red Cross 
Military/Statesman/Author 
Industrialist/Philanthropist 
Scientist: Chemist/Botanist/Inventor 
Author/Journalist 
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Boberto Clcnente 

T/rus Raymond Cobb (Ty Cobb) 

Jos^ de Diego 

John Dewey 

Bnily Dickinson 

Frederick Douglass 

William Edward Burghardt Dubois 

Thomas Eakins 
Charles Eastman (Ohiyesa) 
Thomas Alva Edison ' ' 
Albert Einstein 
Henry Ford 

Robert Hatchings Goddard 

William Christopher Handy (W.C. Handy) 

Mattli^ Alexander 'Henson 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

117 



Athlete: Baseball 
Athlete: Baseball 

Statesnan/Jurlst/Author/Orator - . \ 

Educator/Phllosppher 

Poetess 

Abolitionist/Orator/Author/Diplonat ^ . 

4 

Social Scientist/Statesman/Historian/Author/Editor/ 
Encyclopedist/Educator 

' ■ 'A 

Artist: Painter/Sciilptor 

Physician/Author ^ 

I 

Scientist: Inventor/Chemist 
Scientist: Physicist/Philosopher 
^ Industriallst/Inventor/^lanthropist 
Scientist! Physicist/Aeronautical Engineer/Inventor 
Artist: Musician/Composer/Author 
Arctic Explorer 
Jurist/Teapher/Editor/Author 

♦ 

Mo ■ 
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WHO AM I? 



Eugenic Maria de Hostos 

Chief Joseph (Hin-mah-tooryah-lat-kekht) 

Martin Luther King 

Thaddeus Kd^ciusko (Tadeusz Andrzej Bonaven- 
tura Kosciuszko) 

Abraham Lincoln 

Charles Atlgustus Lindbergh 

John Pierpont Morgan' 

Anna Mary Robertson Moses (Grandma Moses) 

John Muir 




Lui| Munoz ^Marfn (El Vate) 

Jesfe Owens ' 

( 

Eli Samuel Parker (Donehogawa) 



Robert Edwin Peary 
Migue/ Pou 

,Rea Jacket (Sagoyewatha) 
Paul Robeson 
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Educator/Statesnan/Author 
Statesman/Orator ' 
Clergyman/statesman/Orator 
Military: Revolutionary War Patriot 



Statesman/Pragmatic Philosopher 
Aviator/Author/Inventor 
Pinancier/IndustriaUst/Philanthropi&t 
Artist: Painter 

Conservationist/Explorer/Author , 
Statesman/Fublisher/Editor/Journalist 
Athlete: Track and Field Olympian 
Statesman/Military/Civil , Engineer/Jurist 
Arctic EJiplorer 



Artist:. Painter 



Statpian/Military/Orator t 



■ s 



Athlete/Jurlst/Actbt/Muslfeian/Political Leader 
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Lola Rodriguez de Tlo 

Jack Roosevelt Robinson (Jackie Robinson) 

I 

John DavilfDckefeller 
John Augustus Roi))ling 
Carl Sandburg 



Augustus Saint-Gaudens 



Sequoya 

Sitting Bull (Tatanka Yotanka) 
John Steinbeck { 
Henry vOs'skira Tanner 
Tecunseh (Shooting Star) 
;,.Henry David Thoreau 
Janes Francis Thorp| (Bright Path) 
Janes Abbott McNeill Hhistler 
Walt Whitnan 
Prank Lloyd Wright 



Poetess 

Athleter Baseball 

Industrialist/Philanthropist . , 

Civil Engineer 

Poet/BiographerylliBtorian/Journalist 
Artist: Sculptor/Designer 
Linguist/Educator - 

ft 

Statesnan/MlUtary 
Author 

Artist: Painter 

Statesnan/Hllitary 

Naturalis^hilosopher/Author 

Athlete fVotball/Baaebail/Track and Field Olynpian 

Artist: Painter/Author . 

PoetAdltor/Journalist . 

Architect/Civil Engineer 
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9, SIKILE 



it ShM?' ^° ' »»i"9 a sliil., that 

18, two words that express a comparison. 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES 
I To encourage creative verbal expression. 

• To use words in imaginative comparisons. - 

• To find solutions cooperatively. 

• To understand figurative language constructions 
and usage. 





A deck of fifteen cards,' . Eacivcaf^ Ms ,k 
coBiplete sentence Wrj.ttep,-on.it>th&t ipntaffe • 
a simile such as, 'j'He -Js ^^i silly 'as'i 



Cards - 3" X 5"-- , , i ■ ''^^ /■ 



SINIUi 



GAME DIRECTIONS 

1. This gaaie is played by four to iix players. The players sit in a circle facing each other.' One player 
spins the bottle to find the first pair. 

2. The pair picks a card and then 'confers as to how thiK^ will complete the sentence using a simile. They 
should have at least three different answers. Then they read the card to the group. The group must 
accept each word that is added to the developing sentence, 

3. The pair takes turns giving their responses to the group. When they have given all their answers, the 
pair asks the other players if they know any other ways to coniplete the sentence using a simile. 

4. The game continues until all known possibilities are exhausted. 

5. If there are more than four players, the first pair spins the bottle to select the next pair. 
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SIMILE 



SAMPLE GAME 



The pair draws a card from the Simile deck with the words "My skin is as soft as ...." written on it. The 
pair confers and then reads the sentence to the group. 



Pairt 'ft/ sicins is as soft as.... 

Player #1: Afy skin is as soft as cotton. 

Player 12: M\j skin ^ as soft as silk, 

Player lis My skin is as soft as a sairaner's freeze. ^' 
Player #2: skin is as soft as a babtj's. 

Player jfl: We can't thiiik of any more vays to cojiiplete the sentence. Can 
an}jone else? 

Peter: Wy skin is as soft as a pillotf, 

Elizabeth: Wy skin is as soft as a mzsMllcS. 
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SIMILE 



HINTS FOR HIE TEACHER 



1, jitroductory Activities 

a) Review the use and definition of similes. To expand the children 'i knowledge of imaginative 
' exprefsive constructions, it would be helpful. to introduce ^the difference between a simile and 

a metaphor. A metaphor is a statement which implies a conparison between two ideas or objeots 
• (e.^g.. He is a lion in a fight) . A simile is'esMhtially the same as a metaphor except that 
it expresses by means of such words as like and as, a comparison which the metaphor -only 
implies. , 

b|) Have children become aware of the use of descriptive language by tAking tmi describing an 
object using one word. Allow children to touch an object and then describe it (e.g., smooth, 
col^:, hard, sharp). 



c) Put a few objects in a bag and have children feel tM and then describe each object using a 
simile. 

e.g.,,flt feels as round as a ball. It feels square^ like a cube. ■ ^, 

It feels as smooth as an apple. It feels thin and many-sided like aj^cil. 

It feels as rough as sandpaper. It feels long and round like a str^^T^ ^ 

d) Review the use of ellipsis marks to indicate omitted material. 

2. Other 'Hints • f 

■ ■ . . \ 

a) Underl-ine the simile and include the ellipsis marks (four periods) , on each playing card. 

b) Remind player,s to really use their imagination. 

* 

c) ' This activity can help prepare children for poetry appreciation, poetry writing, and creative 

writing. Children can start,by writing threa to five lines using similes to describe an ob- 
- ject. Children should then be introduced to the descriptive words that are often used in 

poetry and creative writing. 
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SIMILE 



d) Children should be reminded that when they form coinplete sentences using a simile, they must 
compare two things in the sentence. • 

e) The sample list of Simile bases on the following pages represent soma conroon forms that may be 
used with children. Other Simile constructions can be introduced to make^the game more diffi- 
cult and challenging. 

f) The recommended grade levels for this game are second through fourth. 
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EXAMPLES. OF SIMILE BASES 
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as fright as . v 7 as high ^as ^ as pointed as 

as cold as as hard as' ^. as quiet as , 

ascrunchy as /as hot as as ripe as 

as cute as as jagged at as rough as 

as dark as ' as light as / I' as sad as 

as drowsy as . as lonely as as short as 

■ ' ■ ' .• ''^'Ifv ^ ^ ' '• ' • ■ , ; - 

as dull as "'' ' as long as . as sharp as 

• • »' * 

as easy as ' ' '[ as loud as ' as silly as 

as finny as . """"^ ^^^^^ ^^"""^ 

as fiirfy "as ^ as muffled as as slippery as 

as happy as ' ' 'aS playful as ..^ as smooth as 
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as slow as 
as soggy as 
as sour as 
as stem as 
as strong as 
as sweet as 
as tall as 
as wild as 
as warm as 
as wrinkled as 
feels like 



looks like 
tastes like 
smells like 
sounds, like 
acts, like 
walks like 
talks like 
jumps like 
plays like 
is like 
are like 
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''l(|;:mT HDIKD YOD DO IF? 



in What Would You Do If?, children ar« asked to share and corapare their values concerning rea^ life situa 
tions. - ^ 



LEMING OBJEC TIVES 

L III.— , 

• To examine and develop valiles? ^ 

• To develop an understanding values, opinions, and beliefs of others. 

• To develop 'a connnitment to positive attitudes and values. 

■ * 

• To expand creative expression, 
f To reinforce listening skills. 



GAME MATERIALS • 

I 

A deck of ten cards with two questions/statements, such as 'the 
following written on each card. One question is written on 
each side: 

e.g., 1. What would you do if your brother accidentally, 
broke your new bike? 

2. What would you do if you accidentally broke your 
brother's bike? 

, The deck also contains two blank cards. 

Cards - 3" x 5" 

A bottle or spinner. ' 
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'Vl.., l!he 'qh%Xs. playei:lf;four.'to eic^ fSlayers. One player spins the bottle to find the first player. 
'§ l'. ' EveryoSwIlts in f cirplp. • ■ 



racaii 



2. The- fir.s'fr player 4ifaws'a card from the deck and reads the first question to the group. The player 

•• answers tte'^^^sfiolij^ tjien the other players answer it in their tutn. The players may question the 

; ; Consequence6Spf 'each 'response. However, discussion^ should be brief; so that the gaie does not take too 

• long to comlfilK. 

3. Players who do not want to answer must say, "I pass.^' 

4. After each player has answered, the first player reads the second question to the group. The same pro- 
cedure is followed. ' 

5. After each player has answered, the first player spins the bottle to find the next player. 

6. If a blank card is drawn, the player makes up two mirror-image type questions to ask the group. < 
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\y WHAT WOULD YOU DO IP? 



SAMPLE GAME 



\ 



The first player draws a card and reads the first question/statement that is written on it. "What would 
you do if you found $5.00 in the street?" 



Paul; I would go to see a mie. 

Makeba: When could you go to the mvies? You haf^o go to school. 

• » 

Paul: mi, I would go on Saturday. 

Makeba: your mother would find out and gou would get in trouble, 

Paul: I gruess you're right. Then I would first tell my mther that 
I found $5.00, and ask her if I could go to the mvies. 

Aida: I would huy somthing wijth the money. 

Carlos: I would give the money to my toother. 

Makeba: I would put the inonigHn the bank. 

L^ura: I would bug a ball, a jump rope and two come books, 

Paul: Here's the second question. What would you do if you lost 

I $5.00 in the street? I wouldn't go home because I would he 

} scared. 

Aida: I would go hme and get wre. . 

Paul: you couldn't get more money without telling your wther what 
happened. 

' ■ / ( • ' 
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Aida; Then I'd borrow the money from my friend and pay him back from 
my allowance each week, 

Makeba: What friend would lend you $5,00? 

Aida: Hum? 
Carlos: I would look all over forXhe money, 

Makeba: r would go hom and tell my mother I lost the money and then 
tell her I was sorry, i: 

Laura: I pass. 



WHAT WOULD YOU fiO?^? 



HINTS FOR TOE TEACHER 

/ 

■# 

1. Introductory Activities 

0 

a) ' Have children role play using situations in which real feelings are often concealed. Any kind 

of potential or real problem situation is useful for role playing, 

b) Begin values discussions by giving children questions that they, can easily relate to and also 
require one word answers. (e.gaVWhat is your favorite dessert?, What is your favorite color?, 
What is your favorite T.V. show?) 

c) Discuss -with the children what values are; positive and negative values and how they might 
arise; the importance of having a coherent, consistent set of values, Beyond that, the dis-,. 
cussions of each set of question/statements should always fo*is on the meaning and conse-^ " 
quences o^ each response. 

d) Values discussion could become a parjk of the daily routine. Just 5 minutes a day the class 
can come together and share their values. Children can lead the group and make up their own 
questions. Values discussions should focus on things that occur in ev^day life. Dai^y dis- 
cussions about situations that are relevant to children will help them to make reasonabjfe de- 
cisions and actions. ' > 

2. Other Hints • 

./' • •. ' 

a) Players should respond in one to three sentences. 
« b) Players can give the same answers. 

c) Once the teacher has transferred the control of the game to 'the children, sheAe may remain 
in the game as an obffertrer and then comment after the students have had a chance to think 
things through for^ themselves. 




WHAT WOULD YOO DO IP? 



d) Children put the^selyes into two contpletely opposite, situations when playing this 
V .e., seeing fioth sides of the story). The question/statements must eynrpas a mi 



game 



hv na<n« fi,« u i . ; " qusstion/stateaients must express a mirror-imaae 
cy using the same basic facts in each situation - ■ 



or event. 



e) 'Values teaching can be incorporated into standard subject matter. 

Example: A unit covered, in class on environmental protection can 
evoke values clarifi|^on on children's personal 
feelings and attituipconceming polluted air, animals, 
insects, water, radiation, etc. They may decide on a 
plan of action to help conserve and improve the environ- 
ment.* 

f) The recommended grade levels for this^game are third and up. 
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WffiT NODID rap I 

SAMPLE OF LIST OF VALUES QUESTIOHS • v\? , ' . 

1. .'What would you do if you got separated from your mother while shopping in a department store? 
What would you do If you found ^a younger child who had gotten lost from hls/tibr mother while shopping 




'J. 



in a department store? '"' > 

, 2* What would you do if you got a poor rejiprt card? 

What would you do if you get an excellent repor{ c4rd? ^ ; : « 

,3. Whatjfljuld you do if you were accuse^ of 8tealing*ti 9pat? ^ . '' ^^^y^ A .^| 

•What/would you do if you believed someone, youjcnew stole your coat? ' <■ , ' , , 

4. What, would yo» do if you were l)Ullie4|ito" fighting a l^/girl from school? v ■[//,!% . 

. what would you ^o'if you saw * bul^tarting a fight with another child?" ' "\./"p ' , 

5/. wh^t^would youjo if you lost ajiSrary b^^ . 



what would you do if you found a library book? • ; f;,^.: ' « 



5. < 'What 'would yoii dp if you lost the grocery ma^ey?-^ - ' , ' • ' / ' tV:kfliy'^^'\ 

What woui(i you do if you found someone's grocery moi|^y? . l ■ 

• 7, What would you do if you saw another student chpt on test? ;,y ^' ^ ^ / 1 ' ; tSt^^^'^^ ' ' 
What would you do if you were given the 4nswers,to^ the question^' on a test,? ; .: :. '')^i J c 

8. .yfliat would you do If ^our brother/sister -was bwng : blamed for somethi^ftgi-you did? / ^^^J-^'^^U l^ 
•> What Would you do If you were blamed for something ,^our brother/sister '<iidte§ 



9, .'What would'Vou do if your sister was^watdhing a f,Vl"program at tfe' ^e'time you.wan^^'^ wato a 



different one/ 



. What would you do if you web watching a- T.V; program and ypur '^sist^ifanted; to watdhj^ dif f ej^ent one?, 

10. , What would you do if you, werfe tjie.new^ girl/boy in' class?/"'; . ''f j > ' ' ;.^'''> ' > . 

,What would you do if there was la"' new iby/girl iff^^^^^ ^ [, 
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In Go 'Together / the players have to naifte objects that belong to the^ftie 
characteristic, or function. - , , . 



t 



1 




;4f "'M objectives' 



• To share in the\ident|fication of objects with common 
characteristics. ' 

■ ' ■ ■ / 

• To use inductiy^ reasoning. 



ed on a common element 



I 



GAME MATERIALS . 



A deck of twelve cards. Each Card has a statement, such as 

the following -written on it: - 

.it - ' ♦ 

* ■ ' 

e.g., Name things you sit on. 

Name things used for air travel.- 
Name parts of your face. 
Name things you drink. 

♦V/ ' ^ i" ■ * , ' " • 

The dectcontaiijs three blank cards. ^ ' v 
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GO TOGEIHER 



GAME DIRECTIONS 



!♦ This game Is played by four to five players. Everyone sits in a circlfl^' ^One person spins the bottle 
to find the first plir of players. ? / ^ " 

2. The pair draws a card from the Go Together deck and reads the category. They confer quietly, to name at 
least four objects that have the properties that the category requires. 

;3. The pair tidces turns, giving the 'first two clues and then dsks the group, "Why do they go together?" 



4. Each time an incorrect answer is given, the pair adds another olue to the list and asks, /'Why do they 
go together?" 

5. If the players can not guess what the category is by the time the pair has exhaus^ all kiibwn possibi- 
lities, then the pair gives the answer, i ' ' 

6. EaAieinber of ^ the pair spios the bottle to find a new pair. 
• f 



\ 



SAMPLE GAME 

The pair draws a card with the clue, "Name things' you use to travel." 

- t 

* 

Uayer-tlJ Car. 

Plaj^er 12: fltis. 

'' . ' 

player 11: John, tell uswhy these things go together? 

i 

John: They each have four wheels. 

I 

Player 12$ 'Wo. Were Is another ciue; a motorcycle. Wary, 
. tell us why th^se thin^ go together? 
,» ■ ' , 

f Mary: They go together l)ecaus^they are things used on 
the street. 

Player tl: *iVo. //ere Isjgother .clue; an airplane, Edward, 
tell us whgmese four things go together. 

^ • , Edward: They together ibe 



^1 



/'• ^ Edward: They^ together be^se they are things you use 
#r iMvel. ' ^ ' , 



Pair; Thatt's right'. " ' 



/ 
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GO TOGEIHER 



HINTS FOR THE TEACHER 



1. Introductory Activities 

a) In Es^enences, Connections give children practice in aaaociatinn. ' ■ V ■ 

b) Review connections among items in the same, category. Use coAon things, (fi.g., fnj|feippie,'" 
banana, pear, peach; vegetables - carrots, peas, beans, etc.). Then introduce objeSt^itiaif 

share more of an indirect link. ' 

■ ' ' •* . ■ 

c) Introduci the children to some of tbe categories used in the., game Aaving th^ nameflltens ' 
. that belong to that group. Tlien have the children, list the itenf that" share a common 'che^rac- 

teristic and have the group name the category. . 

2. Oth^r Hints ' ' 

a) Children should be told to look for less ^vious connections among the items. 
They should be familiar with the J)jects,^ings or people to be named, 

c) When players draw a blank card, they are ti nake up their own category and the clues. 

d) This game can be adapted to review specific subject matter covered in class. Refer to the 
examples on the following page. f ' • 

e) The recommended grade levels for this game are^cond through fourth.- 
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GO TOGETHER 
i 



EXAMPLES OF CURRICULUM TOPICS 



Name countries that import oil. 
Name coon tries in South America. 
Name co^tries in North America, 
^ame Prelidtnts. 
Name invintors. 
Naoe hol^ys. 
Name countries in Africa. 

4 

Name African tribes. 
Name Congraasmen. 
, Naoie thsHlsent cabinet members. 
Name Re\A}lutionary War heroes. 
Name ^famous black people. < 
Name rivers in the United States. 



Name -Indian tribes'. 
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Name mammals. 
Name inseCtf. 
Name reptiles. 

Name objects that floaj^. ^ 
f 

Name objects that sink. 

) 

Name objects madi from steel. > 
Name different species of birds. 
Name animals yiat live on the desert. 
Name different types of fish. 
Name different types of plants. 
Name different types of flowers. 
Name the parts of a plant. 
Name things made from wood. 



Name states with ilndiafi name?* : , );:;^ ' k', 

1 Q*^ ' / 



Name different types of trees . 
^ Name th^j^ts of ,a battery. 



I 
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12. HOW DO YOU DO IT? 



In the game, How Do You Db it? , .one player acts out a variety of activities in the mann^ described by a 
particular adverb. The dther players try to generalize from his acljions and guess what the adverb is. 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

• To reinforce vocabulary deyelopment. 

• To ro^e pjay a variety of' activities,. 

• To -practice inductive,, reasoning. 



* f 



GAME' MATERIALS 



A dec*k of ten car^s. Each card has an adverb such 
quickly or slowly written on iti 

i V 

Cards 2V' x 3".. 
A bottle or spinner. 



HOW DO YOU DO JT? 



GAME DIRECTIONS 



1. This game is played by four to six players. Everyone sits in a circle. 'The deck of cards is placed 
face down in the middle of the circle, One person spins the bottle ta find the first player. , 

2. The first player takes a card from the deck and reads the word slowly printed on it. 

3. Bach person in/ the group asks the player a question about how he performs a particular activity, e.g., 
"How do you^e/t?" ' . ' , 

7' ' 

4. The player answers, "I eat like this" and then pantomimes eating slowly. 

5. After each person has asked a question they discuss what they have seen and make three guessed about / 
what they think the adverb^ is. If they do not guess correctly, the player should tell them what the\^ 

' correct adverb is. ' 



6. The first pjlayer places his pard face up and spins the bottle to find the 'next player to dr^w a card 
from the deck. The game can continue until each player has had a turn to act out an adverb. 




I 
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SAMPLE bAME ' 

t 

Joe draws the word, happily , from the deck. 
Ann aske, "How do you sleep?" . 

Tom ^sks, "How do you wash dishes?" ' 
. Ric^iaird asks, "How do you walk to school?" ^ ^ 

Pat asks, "How do you read a book?" 

^> . ' 

Rhortda asks, "How do you get dt^J^^ed?" * 

Joe mimics^each actioi)^with a broad smile on^his face. 

The other players guess that the Word is gladly , happily , 
or joyfully. Joe tells tli^ th^ adverb is happily , Joe 
spins the bottle to find -the next^ pjkyer to draw a ^ard. 
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HOW DO YOU DO ,IT? 



\ ftlNTS FOR -THE .mCHER V ' • 

dp . ' • . , , ' 1 

1. , Introductory Activities ■' n " ' " • ,i ^ * ' ^ 

a) Discuss the di^ferencl between adjectives ind a^v/rbs with thet children.' Adjectives modlf^ 
nouns. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives or other adverbs. Teach the children to ube the 
^ ' . , adverbial form of the words '(i'.e., gladly , not glad). 

I 2. Other tiints ' * A \ \ 

^^^^ ' . - . N 

a) Another velsioni of this gam^, which can also be used as an introductory activity, is ,to Inform 
• children that thfe adverb being'^acted out is one of four^ adverbs and then proceed to name^the 
four, or list them on the board; The game ^proceeds as described in steps 3 to 6, under GAME 
DIRECTIONS. ■ ■ . * , ^ 

' b) The^'playets must be familiar with and able, to read the advei^bs icontained in the card deck. 
' c) If players are shy, two players at a time can act as a team to carry out the actions. 

d) The 'game may be varied by putting a few blank cards in the 'deck. The player who draws a blank 
card can use any adverb he or she wants. 

» > .1 . ■ ' * , ' ' - 

e) Use the familiar adverbs to introduce the game to children. Once children have had practice 
playing the game, less familiar adverbs (or abstract adverbs) can be added to the deck. The 
adaptation described in Part 2, a) can then be. used t^o familiarhe children with the new 
adverbs. • , 

^f) There may be more than one a(dverb that can be used to describe the activity that is being 
j ac^d out, e.g., happily, joyously, merrily. When this occurs, 'the players should be in- 

structed, to tell the grou^that their "guess was not the word he/she was looking for, but also 
can belised to describe the activity. This should' provide a clue as to what the adverjo really 

I g) A sample list of adverbs in Jjje form is provided for refereircte. These are commonly used 
"^1 adverljs, that are easy- to pantomime, a • , ■ . ^ \ 

L' 

" h) ■ The recommended, grade kvels for this game are 'second thrdugl fourth.* 

o • ^ .104 • . \ 
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SAMPLE LIST OF ADVERBS 



HOW DO YOU DO IT? 



angrily 
blindly 
breathlessly 
ca»." fully 
eagerly 

enthusiastically 
gently . 



( 



/ 



- lightly 
li^ely 
loudly 
merrily 
miserably 
nervously 
painfully 



playfully 

quickly ' 

quietly 

sadly 

softly 

tearfully 

weakly 
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In Duet, two children -ai^e'given' three sentences Ud then to make up a story using Ihe sentences as the 
start of the liteginning, iniddM and end of storyl 



7 

:/■ 



t 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



/ 



'f~To understand th(?, fo|nnal ffeaents/of story construc- 
tion. 

' iV i ' \ 
To promote creatij^? yerbal expressrpn. 

•. To recall verbal ;infoniiation. ^ 

• To reinforce listenincf skills. ^ 

• To develop a story 9ooperative.ly . 




iTERIALS 



A deck of twenty-four cards. Each card has, a sentence 
written on it: , > 

e.g., 1. They went shopping. 
2. I vent to the movies. 
, 3. Peter's mother called him from the 
window. 



f 



cards - 3" x 5". 
A bottle or spinner. 
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DUET 
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GAME -DIRECTIONS 



r 



"'1. This game is played' by four j to eight players,, Everyone sits in a circle. One person spins the bottle 
^to find tne first pair of players. They,dreivl three cards from the Duet deck. . , 

• ■ • ' ' ' ' - ■ . ' ' " ■ ■ ' 

' 2., The pair puietly confet, in another part of the roon, as to how to make up a story using eachsent^^^ 
slip as .t[ie beginning* of one of the parts of the story (i.e., the beginning, the middle or the end).^^ 

1 . ■ ' . ' ■ ■ - ^' ■ .^ ^ ' I 

3. The pair take turns telling each part of the story. At least one sent^de'inust be added to each one ' 
of tjie initial sentences to jform tnfee short paragraphs. 'I ' 1 . , v' 

4, Upon completion of the story ^ the pair read^ each one,6f the initial sentences (out of order) to the 
, • group, liien after each sent^ce the pair asks th^roup which) part of the story did- that sentence 

statt; the beginning, the inid|ile or the end? / v 

5, Each player has one turn toident^fy the^conpct pospion of each sentence. 

6. If the group is^ unable to identify the proper sentence , then the pair gives the answer. 



7. Each member of the pair spins the bottle to find a ijew pair. 
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DUET 



SAMPLE GAME 



A ^ix draws three cards from the Duet deck with the fod|^g sentences written on then. 

* I) His mother called hin f ran the window. 2) Don't be afraid. 3) They had all gone to th§ beach. 



Player il: His mother called him from the window. ' She called and gjjjied, hiip' 
Peter did not answer, * 

-> , ■■ ' 

Player 12:'' They had all gone to the beach. Peter, Jane, Elizabeth, and David hkd 
' ^ gone swimming since it was- such a hot day, Theg were having so much 

fun they had forgotten to go home for Imch, 
' ■ ■ . ^ . . . ,i . 

Player #1: Don't be afraid, Jane told Peter. I'll go home with you and h^lp ex- 
plain to your mother. t 



. Pair: Here are the sehsnces again. Don't afraid. P/as that sentence the | / ^ 
start of the beginning, middle or end of the story? 

John: It wa^ the beginning of the middle. ^ 



f 
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Pair: WO/ijt wasn't.; ^ , . i ' 

Melvin: 'It was the start of the eni^f the story. \ 

Pair: Right. ' , ' ^ 

Pair: His mother calM him from the window. Mch part did th^ sentence 
start? ' C'' » y 

■Debbie: That started the beginning of the story . ^ 



9 



' Pair: ThaVs light. 

207 
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DUET 

I ■ 

. HINTS FOR m TEACHER 

1. IntrcMuctory Activities •' . ? . , * 

a) In Experimea, Knot story helps develop skills ia story telling. 

b) Children sho&ld be encouraged to relate their experiences on classroom trips and (family butings. 
Show how school trips and family excursions can be divided into a- beginning, middle and end. . 

c) Childreui can be introduced to writing stories by having to describe their own art work or 
writing |bout i^aningful e^riences. ' . . * 

f. • d) 'Read a familiar story to the children. Have them paraphrase the beginning, middle Ld end 
. i;; parts of it. Discuss why the middle is the'middle, where the middle begins, etc. Get the ' - 
children's feelings about the different parts. . • ' - . 

* * * * 

■ e) Give each group three picture cards and/or have them selecif three picture cards. Have children 
cooperatively make up Stories from the picture cards. One' card should denote the begiiining, 
one tUe "toddle and one the end of their story. 

ft Have tlk children choose a grouj^of items in the room and. make up a, story arbund them. ' 

2. Other Hints . . O ' 

1 . . ^ ... ■ 

a) Players should be urged to keep their stories to thre'e paragraphs. Paragraphs should also be *" 
kept to a minimum—three to five sentences, >^ : (, 

f ^ ■ * .' ' ' . ^ * 

I b) S^ry telling and slory development can effectively lead to creative story writing. .Discuss 

with'children the formula for story writing; a beginning, a problem or issue, a high point or 

« climax, a solution, and an ending. Suggest topics or story starters to foster creatiye writijig. 

Allow a flexiblgj^lassroom schedule for adequate development of the stories. 

*cp As chil^rfen develop skills in story telling and story developent, increase the difficulty of 
,this game by haviijg them develop longer paragraphs . . 



4. 



d) The recommended grade levels for this game are third and up. 
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Content Applications ' 

The Sphticm games should be intridiiced using persdnsr/efcjects, and experiences with which the chil- 
:en are familiar. This approa'ch will enable them^to become^ comfortable with the game procedures in a 
natural, interesting way. Once a game is learned,Jhowever, the game's content should always, be correlated 
.with specific academic objectives. In additipirtD oral fiomunication skills the Solutim games teach and 
reinforce the kinds of problem solving and logical' reasoning skills that are not often included directly in 
I a school's curriculum, Once children learn to exertis^ these forms of cognition they will normally apply 
them in many different subject areas and situations. 

■ * 

Following are examples of ways^n which different contj|jiO:an be used in some of- thB 'Solutions games. ' 



GAME . \^ 


CONTENT 

1 


EXAMPli 


> \ 
No Name Sequence 

t 

) 

i 


Sets of objects or animals 
may be described. The game 
can be adapted so that the 
players use pictures that 
are related in form and i^ 
use (e.g., types. within a 
category) . 


— 

Science: Birds (zooiogy) i Ecology 

A playfer describes five, to eight pictures of dif- 
ferent types of birds and their habitajbs. 

Music/Communications: i Drums 


« 

A player ascribes five to elghC pictures of dif- 
ferent types of drums and their functions in re- 
creation, ritual, or as connunication media. 


Treasure Hunt 

r . 
1 

% 


A qiik is i^sed as a game 
board. Players fill in the 
gridj boxes to find the ^ 
answer. ■ 

A player shades in two rows ' 
downed, four boxes across 
to get the answer. ' 

« 


Numbers are printed vertically ^ horizontally 
on a grid. The nymbers can range as high or as 
low as jthe curriculum demands. A deck of cards 
' are used with multiplication problems printed 'on 
each card (e.g., 2 x 4 « ?)., 
The first number indicates how many rows down are 
to be shaded. The second number ind||ates the i 
number of boxes across to be shaded. The game 
continues until all of the problems are solved. 

, • -r 



Ji2 
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GAME 

1 


CONTENT 


EXAMPLE 


Bins and Bbxes 


A variety of objects, are 


Foods: meat, mashed potatoes, jello> soup, 




classified according to 


ice cream 




groups or ■ categories . Real ' 


Utensils: fork, spoon, soup spoon, knife, butter 




objects or pictures of ob- 


knife 




jects' can be osed. 


Seasons: spring, fall, winter, summer 






Clcrthing: bathing suit, sweater, scarf, gloves, 




n ' 


raincoat 


Riddles 


Objects) are described ,using 


Science: Weather 




three of their characteris- 






tics. The game can be 


I arrive in the winter. 




adapted so that objects or 


I cover everything in white. «; 




people within a specific 


Y^u can ski on me. ' 


Eh 


category are used. 


lliat am I? (Answer: snow) 


Hord Addition 


T 

Flayers have to form a ccoi- . 


— li 

Science: wNer 




plete simple sentence by add- 






ing one word at a time. The 


The boat. . . . ' ' 




game can be adapted so that 


I float because.... / • 




the cards with the beginning 


In the ocean.... ^""'^ 




phrases have two or more words 


Metal sinks.... 




written on them that relate to 






a specific subject. 


Social Studies: Famous Persons 






CaJ^eza de Vaca, or Alvar Kuilez. . 






Mary McLeod Bethine established. ... 


• 




Matthew Brady, a.... 


i 




Thomas Jefferson, the....' 

, _ f 




• 


Social Studies: Cities 






The founder of Chicago. .. . 






In 1871, Chicago..., ' h 


V 




Chicago Was the first site of an unique architec- 


' / 


tural form,.... 



GAME 



Who An I? 



CONTENT 

Questions are asked to draw 
infer|nce& and then ^develop 
an liypothesis, The game can 
be adapted to introduce names 
or pictures of objects ' 
(What am I?). The objects 
should all be within a par- 
ticular category. 



EXAMPLE 



Variation-WHAT AM I? 

— 

Category: Objects found in the kitchen. 

Player 1 selects the picture of a refrigerator. 

1st Child: Does tap water come out of it? 

Player 1: No. 

2nd Child: Do you sit on it? 

Player 1: No. 

3rd Child: Do you cook on it? 

Player 1: No. 

4th Child: Does it keep food fresh and cold? 

Player 1; Yes. 

The players discuss the questions and answers and 
conclude that it is a refrigerator. 



Simile 



Sentences are completed with 
similes. The game can be 
adapted so that cdrd decks 
contain sentences about sub- 
^ject matter that was studied 
recently. 



Science: The Moon 



The moon is as, bright as.... 
Half of the moon is as dark as.... 
The moon is as wrinkled as. . . . 
The moon looks like. ... 



What Would You Do If? 



Players respond to two-sided 
values ^uestionglconcerning 
present day situations. The 
game can be adapted to Include 
questions about a specific 
curriculum. It may also be 
changed to "How Would You Feel 
If...,?", "What Would You Think 
If....?" and 80 on. 



Science: The Environment 



What would you do if you had to move, so tha^ the 
house you live in could be torn down and replaced 
with I parking lot? 

What wSuld.you do if your best friend, had to move, 
so tltAt'the house she/he lives in could be torn 
down and replaced with a parking lot? 




■ • j 

. GAMB^ / 

■"I' i 


CONTENT. •/ 


( 


i' ' 

) ■ 

' To9et;her 

■■ - f 1' 
/' f ? ■ , 

, ■• • 4 

,r ?■ 

: ■ , , „i ■ 

'■^ 7*1 


J • > 

Objeicts are classified accord- 
ing to a connnon characteristic. 
The game can -be adapted to re- 
view specific^ subject natter 
within a category. • 

; 


Sciences Trees (Botany) . 

Name the different types of trees found in the 

United States. , • 

Name the part9\)f a tree. > \ 

Name the types of trees in this region (state, 

city, county). * ^ 

Naine objects made from wood. 

Name fruits that grow on trees. 


How Wou (bolt? 

[ 

O 


-Adverbs are adted out. A 
variation of' the game can be 
used with verbs, ("What M _ 
I Doing?") Verbs are^pre^' ^ 
sented in the gerundive form, 
.i.e., "..;.ing",' 

t 

I 


-A^ ^ ., 

Variation - WHAT AM I DOING? 

,1. The first player picks a card ^d reads it to 
himself. 

2. The player pantomimes the verb (i.e. , pressing) 
and then asks the rest of the group, "what Am 

I Doing?" * ^ ' 

3. The player on the righfi answers first with a ' 
sentence. "You are^jittoning your shirt." 

4. If Incorrect, the.neJit pliyer on the right 
tries to guess what tfje'verb is (and so on) . 

5. When a player gives thQ oprrect answer, the . 
first player then ^spiris the bottle to find the 
next player to draw a card from the deck. 


Duet 


Three sentences are used as 
the basis for developing a 
story^. The game can be 
adapted so that the sentences 
in the deck relate to ^ci- 
fic curriculum content. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Cities 

1. New York City has five boroughs. 

2. New York is,a "melting pot," 

3. There are over 7 million people living in 
• New York City. 

4. New York City has the largest underground sub- 
way system in the United States. 

5. The tallest 'buildings in New York City are the 
Twin Towers of the World Trade C^ter. 

1 ' 1 
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CONVERSATION GAMES IMPi 




ITATION CHECKLIST 



ft 



DIRECTIONS 



The Checklist and the Corrective Procediyas on the following pages were designed primarily for observ* 
ers-^teacher trainers, supenisors, and adminlstrators-who are not usually assigned to daily classroom 
•teaching, and the directions were written for thei. Teachers may, however, use the Checklist to assess and, 
if necessary, improve their own "implementation of the games. ' 

The basic information on the school, personnel, class, and time period should be completed before one's 
observations are recorded. The Checklist may be lised for the entire year. Normally, the school year is 
divided into three periods: depending on when the year begins, the end of the first period is sometime 
during October and Noveniber; the second period ends in February or March; and the third period ends in the 
last month of school. > ^ 

'I ■ > t 

Please keep in mind that the recorded responses to each of the Checklist items is intended as a cumula- 
tive record of severar separate classroom obsemtions during different times of the day, over three or four 
months. Circle the letter in the period which best fits your observations of each item. Y ■ Yes, the item 
accurately describes how the games were played in the classroon. N ■ No, the item does not describe the 
Implementatipn of the games in the classroom during the period. I » Insufficient basis for determining 
whether the item was implemented. ' . ^ 



At the jnd of the second and third reporting periods circle P -Jfrogress, in addition to N, if some 
progress toward implementation was made and maintained throughout the period, but the level wag too low to 
circle Yes* \ 



\ 
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Teachw/Teaching Team: : School? ! Grade/Class 

Date; Number of Childrenj.— Observer: 



Hrst Period to ; Second Periods to!^ j Third Period s^to, 



FOR TEACHERS 


FIRST 
PERIOD 


SECOND 
PEHIOD 


THIRD 
PERIOD 




N 


I 


Y 


N 


I 


P 


Y 


N 


I 


P 


1. The materials needed to plav the aames are attractivAlv ort>t\ikrtiA 
and readily accessible to the children without adult assistance. 


* 


















% 




^. All players, including the teacher, are seated in the same way. 
























1. All of the players can see each other. i 
























4. Introductory activities are used when necessary, 




















f 




5. The .teacher models and supports, a relaxed conversational style, ' 


\ 






















6, The teacher introduces the game by Teaching-From-Within. 
























7, The teacher avoids repeating what the other players sAy. 






















i 


8. The teacher avoids correcting the children's language during the game. 
























9. All of the players obey the game rules. 
























10. -iJhen the children have learned the game, the .teacher leaves (Transfers 
Control to) them to play it by themselves. ~ 
























U. The game is used to teach and reirtforce content related to current' 
learning objectives. 
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12. The teacher and/or aide uses the CONVEBSATION GAMES to teach children 
about their environment, community and cultures. 
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13. During the school year, childitn in grades K - 1 learn at least six 
CONVERSATION GAMES and children in grades 2 - 6 learn at least nine 
CONVERSATION GAMES. 
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14. The players choose the game the group will play, by using a 

spinner, by voting or by some other means. 

— ■- ■ — _„„ 
























15. All of the players know the name of the activity. 




t. 




















16. The players follow the rules of the game. 
























17. Other players assist any phmt who does not or cannot yet 
• follow the rules of a gameC^ 
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18. All of the players look at each other when speaking. 

- J : ^ 
























19. All of the players are actively involved in the game. 
























20. The players call on each other for guestiolL or clarifica- 
tion. 






















21. The players listen carefully to each other. 
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22. The players ask each other to repeat 6ir speak louder if 
they haven't heard what was said. 


/ 
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23. The game is played xiQ^peratively. ^ 

, — — — . . >^ ' 
























24. The players give each other positive feedback whenever 
appropriate. 
























2?r Effective Transfer of Control is achieved: • the children are 
able to play the game without adult supervision^ 
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26. The players select 'independently the content for a specific 
game from materials that are prepared by the Teaching Team. 
























27. The players are ablt to show a newcomer how to play a game. 
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CORRECTIVE PROCEDURES 




Tha correctiv* procidures below contain suggestions for tranifomlng a "no" on the Checklist to a "yes". 
Th« rationale for each item is given to serve as a guide for deviling other corrective techniques. 



/ 



ITEM 



RATIONALE 



CORRECTIVE PROCEDURE 



1, 



The materials needed to play 
the fame are attractively 
prepared and readily accessi- 
ble to the children without ' 
adult a88iita{ice. ' 



2. All players, including the 
teachen are seated in the 
same way^ 



I 



1. 



2. 



Children's interest and 
attention may easily be lost 
if they have to wait while 
the te^er gathers the 
necess^ materials. 



When adults are seated in a 

different way fron the chil- 
dren (e.g., on tall chairs 
when the children sit on 
lower chairs, or seated in ' 
chain when the children are 
on the floor) it oreltei a 
psychological distance be- 
tween then and tendi to in- 
crease the likelih'ood that 
children will speak to the 
adults and igndle their 
peers. 



1. Read the game directions care- 
fully. Prepare the materials 
and have^^hOQ readily availa- 
ble b90 the children gather 
to learn the game. The mate: 
rials for' each game should be 
stored in oontainiri in an 
aociiilble location, e.g., on 
low shelves, in a storage 
closet. 

2. The players can sit at a 
table, in chairs, or on the . 
floor. E](plain that it is im- 
portant for everyone to be 
able to III lach cthir and 
that it hilpi thi wholi grdup 
to ihare equally in a conver- 
sation if everyone ii mted 

' in the sane way. 
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ITEM 



RATIONALE 



CORRECTIVE PROCEDURE 



3. All of the players can see 
each other. 



4. Introductory activities are 
used when necessary. 



5« The teacher models and sup- 
ports a relaxed conversa- 
^ ' tional style. 



flayers tend to b6 more in- 
volved and are more likely 
to remain interested when 
they cili see those with whom 
they are speakiAg. Looking 
at the person who is speak- 
ing Increaies the likelihood 
that a nessage will ^e re-; 
ceived aocurately. 




3. Rearrange the space and/or ' 
furniture so all the players 
can see each other. Sitting 
in a circle is a good device 
for insuring eye contact and 
visibility, pla^ seated on ' 
the floor. ,:\ , 



4. Teachers ow need to review 
other f siillar ganes/ ccmu' 
nication activities or 
skills before Introducing a 
new game. Relevant skill 
lesBonSi .activities/ or dis- 
cussions should precede 
gane.in order-to he: 
the ct)ildren's inteirdfitv. 

5. child^enlleam by 'bbservij^g 
m iinitAt|ng the 'behaviors ; 

' of adults aii'd othe^ children. 
,If teac&^^iJJjes^nthusi- 
asm, ktere^ind, pleasure ' ; 
during, play'pps cliild;£en 
will 'also. '^-'I.^-' 



4., Read the game procedure!, in- 
troductory activities, and 
HI^ FOR THE TEACHER sec- 
tions carefully. Review the 
learning obj«ftlve8 listed 

iit each game. 

. ? 




5. ^ Remember that Ue CONVERSATION 
Ms are meant to^be fun to 
play. ThiB teacher should be 
familiar bd comfortMe with 



-a 



g^e before.' introduciingUt 
to children,' '. " ; 
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ITEM 



RATIONALE 



CORRECTIVE PROCEDURE 



6. The teacher introdxM the 
game by Teaching-Fron-Within. 



7. The teacher avoids repeating 
wlpt the other players-say. 



8,,^ The teacher avoids correcting 
^ the children' 8 language during 



the game. 
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6; Teaching-ProK-Within re- 
quires teachers to assume 
the role of a player in or- 
der to teach children the 
game rules and content, and 
to model the appropriate 
social behaviors during play. 

7. If the teacl)er repeats what 
each player says, the players 
will understand that they 
should not speak to the whole 
group directly. The teacher 
is, by her behavior, saying, 
"No one will hear you or pay 

' attention to you unless I 
deliver your message for 
you." Repeating encourages 

. the players to address all 
their remarks to the teacher 
rather tihan to each other. 
It leads childreti to believe 
that what they say to their 
peers is -less important and 
discourages initiative. 

8. The criteria fcr effective 
cominunication should be the 

:. , meaning and content of a 
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6. Teach^ers nust introduce' a game 
by actively participating as 
players. They nay withdraw 
frcn a game only after the 
children have mastered its 
rules and content. 



7. ' Repeating is a 'coimgon habit 
that nay be difficult to 
change. Whenever the impulse 
to repeat occurs , try to nake 
a reinforcing comment Instead. 
For instance, instead of re- 
peating a question that a 
player has asked, say, "That's 
a good question." Repeating 
is often done without being 
aware of it. 



8, Review the learning objectives, 
for a game before playing it 
with the children, During 
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CORRECTIVE PHOCEDURES 



ITEM 



8. (Continued) 



9. All of the players obey the 
game rules. 



RATIONALE 



8. player's response, not how ' 
the player speaks. Children 
must be encouragil to.comnu- 
nicate freely, before 'they 
learn to comniunicate pre- 

, cisely. Adults who focus on 
correcting the form of chil- 
dren' s oral conmillnications- 
even when their messages are 

, clear-will discourage tfien 
from coonunicating at all. 

9. The games ha\[j|'ta 

.to accomp^|j||ecif ic edu- 
' cational 6l>jlffie8. Vary 
the rules pnl^'aftei;, the ba- 
sic format is Well under- ' 
stood. 
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8. 



9. 



play, focus on the objectives 
and try to determine whether 
each child is progressing 
towards mastering them. 



Review the rules for each game 
before presenting it to the 
players. 



I, "> 



10. When the children have learned 
a game, the teacher leaves 
(Transfers Control to) them to 
play it by themselves. 



2 
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10. Children should develpp a 
sense of responsibility for 
their own learning«includ- 
ing making decisions, taking 
action and eval^iating their 
progress. .^Once they have 
learned a game, feedback 
from other player's will 
hdp them to play more ef- 
fectively. ° 
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10. Review Checklist items 14 - 
28. these procedures will 
help the child;:en develop ^e 
management skills necessary 
to play the games indepen- 
dently. ' 
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CORRECTIVE PROCEDURES 



u. 



ITEM 



RATIONALE 



CORRECTIVE PROCEDURE 



U. The game is used to teach or 
' reinforce content related. to 
current learning objectives. 



12. The teacher and/or aide uses 

the CONVERSATION GAMES to 
\ ' teach children about their . 

' eDviromient, conmunity, and 

< cultures. 



i 



11. Ihe CONVERSATION GAMES were 
developed to enhance chil- 
dren 'k coMunication and con- 
ceptukl skills, and as vehi- 
cles tor traditional subject 
natter. Once teachers and 
children become familiar with 
thef^ames, the original con- 
tent may l^e changed to teach 
and reinforce other subjects. 

12. Children's cultures, communi- 
ties, and physical environ- 
ments are essential aspects 
of their being. Information, 
materials, and activities 

. about t)ie social and physical 
matrix in which they develop 
should be incorporated into 
curricula, in otder to faci- 
litate the children's learn- 
ing, to reinforce their sense 
of worth, to promote interest 
and pride in their communi'y 
ties. 



11. Review the learning objec-" 
tives listed for each game as 
well as the Content Applica- 
tions. . 



12. 



Refer to the'Hlte FOR THE 
TEACHERS sections at the end^ 
of the games and to the Con- 
tent Applicationfr for curri-* 
culum ideas. Ask the chil- 
dren, their parents, local 
merchants, and persons who 
provide services to the com- 
munity for curriculum ideas. 




-CORSECTIVE PROCEDUHES 



ITEM 



HATIONALt 



r ■■ 

/l3. During the s^ool year, chil- 
/ dren in gradel K-1 learn at 

' least six CONVERSATION 'GAMES, 
and chilclren Ih grades 2-6 
learn at least nine CONVERSA- 
TION GAMES. 



14. The players choose the game 
the group will play by using 
a spinner, by voting, or by 
some other means. 



13. Oral conniunicaUon is a ^ 
basic skill that reflects ' 
the range of infonnatiion 
and understanding A person 
has acquired. ChiJldren 
need to practice coontmiea- 
ting in order to Idam how 
to express their ideas and 
feelings precisely and sen- 
sitively. The CONVERSATiON 
GAMES wre developed to 
achieve and reinforce those 
goals in an enjoyat^le way, 
within the franewfk of / 
traditional academic sub- 
jects. The sooner children 
learn the forms an^ content 
of the original games, the 

: sooner new curriculun^on- 
' tent stay be usedl 

14. Higher levels of nic^tivation 
and learning occur when 
children are ^ennitted to 
select their activities. 
The selection proc^^dures 
also give children practice 
in decision-making/ in 



CORRECTIVE' procedure' 



13. At 'the beginning of each 
: sc^ol year devise a sched- 
ule to ensure that the sug- 
gested nlninuin number of 
games will be introduced to 
the children. 



14. Show the children how to use 
the SoImHom spinner and 
other selection methods used 
in the games, and explain 
why they are used, i.e., that 
the various methods give them 
opportunities to choose in a 
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14, (Continued) 



14. handling conpronisi^ situa- 
tions, and in cooperative 
play. 



14. way thai^ Diiniiizes conflict; 
that they-rather than an ' 
adulth-villjse ejfpected to . 
select some of their own 
learning activities in the ; 
claBsrbOBs. 



15. All of the players know the 
name of the activity. 



15. Although people can do things, 15. Tell the players the lianies 



A 



and have experiences without 
necessarily labeling then, 
most, often humans create 
1 names for objects, recurring 
forms of experience and phe- 
ncnena. Labeling and cate- 
gorizing are conceptual 
forms with scne value in^ 
their own right; equally 
' pbrtant, they will help the 
children to distinguish simi- 
lar but different games and 
their content. 




each time it is , 





16. The players follow the rules 16* ' Rules providffsjhe structure 
of the game. and deilne the\)ntent for 

all forms of social inter- 
actions. Games rules are de- 
signed to facilitate play, 
and to ensure iguitable par- 



16. Teachers should help children 
understand the importance of 
rules, in general. Before 
the start of a new ^ame, have 
the players review the game 
rules and explain the reasons 



I 

1 
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RATIONMiE 



CORRECTIVE PROCEDURE 



16. (Continued) 



17. jSthar players assist any 
player who does not or cannot 
yet follow the rules of a 



18. All of the players look, at 
each other when speaking. 
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16. ticipation by all of the 
playeri according to the 
roles whi9h the rules define. 

17. Die CONVERSATION GAMES are 
designed to be played coop- 

' eratively. All of the 
players are expected to help 
each -other meet the game 
objectives. 

1^, Although in sone cultures in 
> some situations) speakers do ; 
not look directly at the per- 
son they are addressing* it 
is nore usual to do so. Hie 
reason for the custcn of 
looking directly at a person 
to when one is speaking is 
related to the effectiveness 
of verbal comunicationi 
Hhen speakers and hearers 
face each other directly 
there is less chance that the 
message will' not be received 
clearly and the physical be- 
haviors (e.g., a smile) ges- 
ti^es of the face, head, hand, 



16. for then. 
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17. 



18. 



Hodel helping, cooperative 
behavior. Offer assistance 
to players who do not under- 
stand or have difficulty 
following the rules. 



kodel this behavior, Look at 
the person to whom. you are 
speaking, gall the players ~ 
l^ nane. Iiind the players 
to look attach other when 
they are asking for or giving 
feedback. 



21J 



comcriVE procedures 



ITEM 




CORRECTIVE PROCEDURE 



18. (Continued) 



19. All of the players are ac- 
, tii|ly Involved In the'' game. 



^8. body) that ate a part of all 
oral conminlcatlon are also 
visible, 

19. Direct eicperience, i.e., 
Uordnf^f^i is the most 
effective ,vay to assinihte 
' knowledge and Acquire skills. 




20. Hie player8<, call on each 
• other for questions or cla- 
rification* ' 



20. In^ a conversation the res- 
ponsibility for both ques- 
tions 'and statements should 
. be shared among all partici-^ 
pants.' 



21. The players listen carefully 21, Listening is an iiprtknt 
to each other. ' ^ ' function in its own right. 

It is essential to effective 
.communication. One;|ust 
^ ^ ^ listen caretuUy in order to 

sort out different kinds of 



19. l^sKoe children seem uncon- 
forthble with, resist, or 
lack the confidence to play 
' a game, t]» teacher should 
try to deteWne why the ^ 
' children are hot enthusiastic 

about the gane,\nd on the 
' basis of that knoinledge de- 
vise sensitive wayrto per- 
suade the children to\lay. 



20.y Model this behavior. liisti 
^carefully 'to the players And' 
look directly at them wfain 
they speak. Provid* poMve 
reinforcement to tb« players 
who model this beh&vi#.r 



21.; Model tiiis behavior. li4«a 
carefully to the players and 
' look directly at thei when . 
they speak. Provide positive 
' reinforcement to the players 
who model this behavior. 
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CORRECTIVE PROCEDURES, 



•i 



ITEM 



RATIONALE 



CORRECTIVE PROCEDURE 



21. (Continued) 



21. infomatlon or to solve pro- 
blems that are presented 
orally. Communication is an 
interdependent process in- 
volving sending and receiving 
(i.e. I listening) messages of 
one kind or another. 



21. 



22. The players ask each other 
to repeat or speak louder, 
if they haven't heard what 
was said. 



23. The game is playe^ coopera- 
tively. 



22 . Communication must always be 
carried out in reference to 
other persons. If the 
speaker isn't understood, 
communication is not effec- 
tive. 

23. Cooperative, non-contpetitive 
settings enable a greater 
number of persons to learn 
more. When players work to- 
gether, the objectives of 
game (and the learnings i 
contains) will be achieved 
more . readily . Cooperation 
enhances the communication 
of ideas and feelings. 



22. Model this behavior, if it 
seems that the players have 
not understood what; another 
has said, encourage I them to 
ask the player to repeat it. 



23. Teachers must take great care 
to underscore the cooperative 

and/or non-competitive nature 
of the CONVERSATION GAMES. . 
Explore with Students the 
meaning and importance of co- 
operation. Provide positive 
, reinforcement for cooperative 
and supportive behavior. Mo- 
del cooperative behavior as 
a player, 



24. The players give each other 
ip08iti))8 feedback whenever 
appropriate. 



24. A supportive, positive at- 
mosphere encourages initia- 
tive and inquiry. 



25. 



26. 



Effective Transfer of Control ,25. 
is achieved: the children 
are able to play the game 
without adult supervision. 



The players can select inde- 
pendently the content for a 
specific game' fron materials 
that are prepared by the 
Teaching Team. ,. 



When children have learned 
to play a game it is no 
longer necessary for the 
teacher to continue as a 
player. Transferring con- 
trol of the game to the 
children permits them to 
manage their learning, and 
frees the teacher to attend 
to other obligations in the 
classroom. . 



26. Since games are the media 
^ through which children learn 
all manner of things, there 
is little reason why they 
should be dependent on teach- 
ers tp .dispense game mate- 
rials If children bow a 
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ITEM 



RATIONALE 



CORRECTIVE PROCEDURE 



26. (Continued) 



26. game reasonably wellf^ they 
will be able to play It with 
" any appropriate content^ 
Teachers should not have to 
spend their tine dispensing 
and collecting (i.e.i man- 
aging) materials. Children 
should be taught the respon- 
sibility for. such routine 
matters, 



26. to current instructional 
objectives. 



27. The players are able to show 
a newcomer how tq play a 
game. ' 



27. Players must be thoroughly 
familiar with an activity 
before being able to teach 
it to others. This is the 
ultimate goal of transfer- 
ring control of play to the 
children. 



27. While participating as play- 
ers, teachers should give the 
children frequent opportuni- 
ties to lead or play' the 
major role(s) in games. 
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